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COMMANDER OF THE LEGION 


, wy The cry for cash came from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, r : 
Volume XX Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Illinois, Texas, California and a score more. Number 11 


(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 





Tue Lincotn V-8 Cytinper .. . Two-winpnow Town Sevan .. 
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Ir Is significant that those who know the Lincoln best 
seldom stress the importance of any one feature. 
Lincoln lines are long and sweeping. Finish is 
brilliant, jewel-like. Appointments are of finest quality. 
Yet, these individual facts merge in an immediate 
appreciation of this motor car’s unified beauty, a last- 
ing beauty designed in conservative good taste. 
Precision methods build a remarkable smooth- 
ness into the Lincoln engine. It has great power. It 
is capable of great speed. Yet, these characteristics 


are overshadowed by the knowledge that the 
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Lincoln will function properly under all conditions, 
even after years of constant use. 

Lincoln springs are unusually long. The frame is 
unusually sturdy. Brakes are more than sufficiently 
powerful. But these are only parts which, when har- 
monized into the whole, help to build faith in Lincoln, 
in its safety, in the remarkable riding comfort which 
it provides. 

To an even greater extent than in the past, today’s 


Lincoln V-8 represents balanced excellence in a motor 


car. Priced, fully equipped, from $2900 at Detroit. 


LINCOLN 


Volume XX, Number 11 
Subscription 
sewhere, $7 
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How you can RETIRE 


on an income 





$250 a Month for Life 


DY YOU WANT to quit work some day? 
If you do, you should read this 
page carefully. You should then mail the 
coupon at the bottom of the page. You 
will receive by return mail, and without 
cost or obligation, an interesting free 
book which tells all about the Phoenix 


Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


How the Plan Works 


This new Plan makes it possible for you 
to retire at 55, 60, or 65. You may pro- 
vide for yourself a monthly income of 
$100, $200, $300, or more. 

This life income is guaranteed to you 
by the Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old 
company with over six hundred million 
dollars of insurance in force. 

Suppose you decide to retire on an in- 
come of $250 a month when you are 60. 
Here is what you get: 

1. An income of $250 a month, begin- 
ning at age 60 and lasting the rest of 
your life. If you prefer, you may have a 
cash settlement of $33,750 at age 60 in- 
stead of the monthly income. 

2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife (or other 
beneficiary) receives a cash payment of 


$25,000. Or, if preferred, your wife re- 


ceives a monthly income for life. 

3. Upon your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife receives a 
cash payment of $50,000. Or double the 
monthly income for life. 

4. If, before age 55, serious illness or 
accident stops your earning power for a 
certain period, you will thereafter receive a 
monthly income to live on during such dis- 
ability, even if it lasts the rest of your life. 

The cost of a Retirement Income de- 
pends upon your present age and upon 
the amount of income you wish to retire 
on, A Retirement Income does not have 
to be paid for all at once. It may be pur- 
chased on the installment plan. The 
payments are usually spread out over a 


period of 20 years or more. Naturally, 
this makes the payments comparatively 
small. One of the great advantages of 
this Plan is that it begins to operate the 
minute you pay your first installment. 
Even though you should become totally 
disabled, you would not need to werry, 
because your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Send for the Facts 
A 24-page book tells how you can retire 
on an income—how you can provide 
money to, send your son to college— 
money to leave your home free of debt 
—money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
‘Sa LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
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Business Address. 


Home Address. 






First Policy Issued 1851 


Copyright 1932, P. M. L. I. Co. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.,714Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book describing 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN, 


Date of Birth 


TIME 
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T... are a number of good shaving 
creams on the market. Anyone of them will 
do a fair job. You know that as well as we do. 

No amount of talking we might do would 
convince you that Listerine Shaving Cream 
is superior. That at its price of 25¢, it isa 
super-bargain. 

You alone can be the judge of that. And 
the only means by which you can judge is 
the cream itself. Therefore, we are asking 
you to send for a large free sample of it, 
using the coupon below. 

We are prepared to rest our entire case on 
that sample tube. 

It is our hope, and we might almost add, 
our prediction, that you will like the cream 
as well, or better, than ordinary creams 
costing more money. 

If you do, you can get Listerine Shaving 
Cream at your local druggist’s. The price is 
25¢. Tear out the coupon now. Send it at 
once. It will bring you a new treat in shaving. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 


| gressive 


| the Spanish-American 





Missouri. 


15 SHAVES FREE 


Clip this coupon now 


Lambert Pharmacai Company, Dept. T.9.S. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Gentlemen: Please send me free and postpaid 
your large sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. 
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Governor Hartley & Education 
Sirs: 

My attention has been called to article ‘Con- 
trolled Washington” in Time, Aug. 8. ‘Trmez, I 
understand, wishes to be terse and fair. 

“Controlled Washington” article sets forth 
erroneous and misleading statements which, to 
be fair to the State of Washington and its splen- 
did University, should be corrected. 

Letters from indignant citizens, many deeply 
interested in our educational system, are be- 
fore me, asking that ‘Controlled Washington” 
be answered with the truth about the University 
and the smashing of the so-called “log jam.” 

More Washingtonians have had their faith in 
the usefulness of their University restored under 
its present administration. 

Its funds now are used to build a greater 
University instead of promoting and glorifying 
the personal ambition of its president. 

Matthew Hill, the “best” self-advertised 
Washington alumnus and political lieutenant for 
the former president, is no longer illegally re- 
ceiving a monthly salary from State funds 
amounting to average salary paid for two regu- 
lar instructors. 

Since he was separated from the payroll and 
these funds are now used to pay instructors 
more nearly what they should receive, he fears 
for the well-being of Washington. 

You speak of shaking up a log jam to send 
bobbing away much of the educational ma- 
chinery the former president had built, . . . Yes, 
I have had considerable experience smashing real 
log jams, as well as the log jams of extravagance 
and waste. ... 

The charge I am not in sympathy with pro- 
education is ridiculous. My two sons 


attended Yale University. A daughter was 
graduated this year from Vassar. They were 
sent to eastern institutions to give them the 
advantages, if any, that would accrue from 


wider contacts and associations. .. . 
Rotanp H. Hartrey 


Governor of Washington 

Olympia, Wash. 

Louisiana’s Broussard 
Sirs: 

The following constitutents of Senator Edwin 
S. Broussard of Louisiana would like to have 
you publish the record and achievements of 
Senator Broussard. 

C. C. pe Gravettes, M.D. 
J. L. FisHer 

L. D. LANsForp 

SOPHIE MILLER 

Meyer LEHMANN 

Morgan City, La. 

The record of Senator Edwin Sidney 
Broussard of Louisiana is as follows: 

Born: In Iberia Parish, La., Dec. 4, 1874. 

Career: His family was French Acadian, long 
isolated in the Mississippi Delta region. After 
public school, he was graduated by the Louisi- 
ana State University ana Agricultural & Me- 
chanical College. Followed two years. of 
itinerant school teaching. At the outbreak of 
War he joined the 2nd 
U. S. Volunteer Infantry, was elected Captain 
of Company I. He served a year in Cuba, 
fighting through the Santiago campaign. As an 
assistant secretary, he went to the Philippines 
with the Taft Commission. Back in Louisiana 


he got a quick law degree from Tulane Uni- 
versity, was admitted to the bar in 1901, hung 
out his shingle at New Iberia, still his home, 
He served five years as a local prosecuting at- 
torney, turned temporarily Progressive, made a 
losing run for lieutenant governor. His brother 
Robert, ten years his senior, had served 18 
years (1897-1915) in the House of Representa- 
tives when he was advanced to the Senate. There 
he died in 1918. Two years later, largely on 
the strength of Robert’s reputation, the younger 
brother was also elected to the Senate where he 
has served continuously since 1921. 

In Congress: He has busied himself with a 
mass of small matters none of which will per- 
petuate his memory as a national legislator. His 
only worthwhile committee is Appropriations 
and two other Democrats (Carter Glass and 
Kenneth McKellar) are in line ahead of him 
for the chair should the Senate go Democratic. 
On the Commerce Committee three Democrats, 


Inti rnational 
EpwiIn SIDNEY BrovussARD 

. . « busy with a mass of small matters. 

all his juniors, outrank him. At the last session 

his principal activity was government aid for 


cattle tick eradication and a merchant marine 
school at New Orleans. 


He voted for: Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
(1922); Hawley-Smoot Tariff (1930); Bonus 
(1924, 1932); Tax reduction (1924, 1929); 
Tax upping (1932); Equalization Fee (1928); 
Federal Farm Board (1929); Boulder Dam 
(1928); 15-Cruiser Bill (1929); Government 


operation of Muscle Shoals (1931); War Debt 
Moratorium (1931), “Lame Duck’ Constitu- 
tional Amendment (1932); Sales Tax (1932): 
Beer tax for relief (1932); Borah currency in- 
flation plan (1932). 

He voted against: Jones (“Five & 
Act (1929); Reapportionment (1929); 
time income surtaxes (1932). 

He votes Wet, drinks Wet. 


Legislative hobby: a top-notch tariff on sugar 
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War- 





‘There is 
only one 


Newsmagazine 


and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 












Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLATION MANAGER, Timg, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 






Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 
bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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The sum of 8,000 years 
of human experience... 


“The people of the United 
States have greater and more 
intricate problems before them 
now than ever before. Their 
material and spiritual prosper- 
ity rests on a wise solution... . 
Accurate information is essen- 


tial. A good encyclopaedia is 
necessary, and the new Britan- 
nica meets these needs with its 
traditional thoroughness.”’ 


—Owen D. Young 





‘An encyclopaedia is as in- 
dispensable to a home as a dic- 
tionary. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is the most complete 
and authoritative of all en- 
cyclopaedias, unsurpassed as an 


instrument of knowledge and 
inspiration. Happy the home 
which possesses these volumes!” 


—John Haynes Holmes 


- « e now yours in the new 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Footssay they learn from 
experience,” declared Bis- 
marck, “‘but I learn from 
the experience of others.” 

Today as perhaps never before, it 
is vitally important to avail yourself 
of the experience of others—and the 
new Britannica completely and cor- 
rectly records the experience of all 
others, of all times. 

Whatever man has been since he 
roamed the jungles, whatever man has 
done, whatever man has discovered is 
told in the pages of the new Britannica. 
No other set of books offers such a faithful 
mirror of all life. 

The Most Useful Set of Books 

in the World 


The test of the value of the Britannica 
is its usefulness and its great usefulness is 
beyond the descriptive power of one 
or a whole series of advertisements. 

“Its freshness,’’ writes William Allan 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 
4 gut, 


Fill out the coupon and drop it in the mail. 
We will send you by return mail a large 
booklet free, rich in color plates, maps and 
sample pages, and containing a full descrip- 


tion of the Britannica. Mail coupon now. 


No obligation! 


$5 DOWN AND $5 A MONTH 


Neilson, president of Smith College, “‘its 


contemporaneousness, the lavishness of 


the illustrations, and the distinction of 


its contributors are only a few of the 
characteristics which make it a continual 
fascination.”’ 

The Britannica extends your own 
sphere of usefulness and enjoyment. It 
will help increase your income. It can 
help you keep your job and open the 
way to a better one. The educational 
value of the Britannica is incalculable. 
It can help you realize the hopes you 
have for yourself and your children. It 
helps you get the most out of life. 

Every day in your home, in your office, it is 
indispensably useful. 


The Least Expensive 
Encyclopaedia 


Considering the completeness and 
authority of its text, and the beauty of 


NAME 





CITY 


ADDRESS 


its illustrations, the Britannica 
is the least expensive encyclo- 
paedia you can buy. 

Many people may not realize that the 
twenty-four large and beautifully bound 
volumes carry 35,000,000 words, the 
equivalent of 500 ordinary size books. 
This text, written by 3,500 authorities, 
is richly illustrated with 15,000 pictures, 
many in full color, and with 500 maps. 
Indexed, with 500,000 entries, the books 
are easily and agreeably read. 


The Incomparable Bargain 
—Easy to Own 

How long the present low price can 
be continued in the face of economic 
change cannot be determined. The 
shrewd man buys now—today. Don’t 
miss this greatest value in books. You 
need send only $5 to have the Britan- 
nica delivered to your door. You pay 
balance at rate of $5 a month for a few 
months. Don’t delay. 

Fill out the coupon and dropitinthe 
mail...mnow. There is no obligation. 


LISS ESSE SESS CSS E TEESE SSS T SESS ESET SETTERS SCRE SEES Eee eee eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 2-Ti.-A-1 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, your new illustra- 


ted booklet with color plates and maps from the latest Britannica, 
together with low price offer representing a saving of many dollars. 


STATE 
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ee 
to benefit Louisiana’s cane industry. Even 
Utah’s Republican Smoot is no higher protec 
tionist than he. He ardently advocates Philip. 
pine independence to put that possession’s sugar 
crop outside the tariff wali. He voted for coal, 
oil and copper tariffs in the 1932 Revenue Act 


Fama 

Because of his passion for Republican tariffs 
most Democratic leaders eye him with political 
| distrust. To the press gallery he is a Demo. 
| crat in name only and his vote can generally be 
| anticipated. His proudest political feat was in- 
| ducing Republicans to agree to legislation nam- 
ing a new Washington street after his State. 

A shut-mouthed Senator, he rarely speaks on 
the floor. His words are tame, uninspiring, 
Though he is fairly attentive to debate, his col- 


in this natural ener f d leagues are inclined to regard him as lazy in 

sy Oo Oo the chamber and committee. He is short, plump, 

with a round, bland face. His clothes are in 

quiet good taste. A Roman Catholic, he does 

not chum with other Southern Democrats, lives 

quietly in his Washington home on Mintwood 
Place. 

Outside Congress: Despite twelve — years’ 
minute attention to his local political fences, 
he is now confronted with the battle of his 
career to retain his Senate seat. Louisiana 
holds its Democratic primary Sept. 13. Two 
years ago Huey Pierce (“Kingfish”) Long, State 
boss, turned bewhiskered old Joseph Eugene 
Ransdell out of the Senate to get his seat. This 
year Senator Long has picked a neophyte Repre- 
sentative named John Holmes Overton to turn 
out Senator Broussard, give himself complete 
domination of Louisiana’s Senatorial delegation. 
Campaigning vigorously, Senator Broussard has 
been denouncing the Long economic theories as 
Communistic, promising the people revision of 
the Jadwin flood control plan. That he did not 
expect to win the primary was indicated when 
he declared: “It will do me no good to take my 
case, if I am robbed, into the [State] courts, 
so I’m going straight into the Senate.” With 
| sound-truck and ballyhoo Senator Long has been 
doing most of the talking for his man Overton 
An outcast among regular Senate Democrats, 
Long flays Broussard for not favoring his plan 
“to break up big fortunes.’’ He explains the 
Broussard opposition to Prohibition thus: ‘He 
was afraid enforcement of Prohibition would 
be so strict that he could not get his bottle. 
You will never wean Edwin from the bottle but 
we are going to wean him from the Senate.” 

Impartial Senate observers rate him thus 
a friendless high-tariff Democrat who has long 
be ry occupied himself with legislative trifles; a con- 
When you see Niagara Falls servative, not over-diligent Senator whose only 
on the package, you KNOW influence upon national matters is his own vote. 
you have Shredded W heat. His term expires March 3, 1933.—Ep. 














































































Scrap & Junk 
Sirs 

I have no doubt that the story which you 
wrote on “Scrap” in your issue of Aug. 22, was 
intended to be constructive and informative to 
the public for which you primarily wrote the 
OTe, ss 

Unfortunately, some misunderstanding may 
arise in the minds of some readers, chiefly 
due to the style of writing, which is character- 
istic of your magazine... . 

As much as I appreciate the compliment 
that I have “placed the junk business on a 
dignified plane,” it has proved embarrassing 




























HERE’S no guessing about The price? Just a few pennies because I would be the first to disclaim any 
such distinction or accomplishment. . . . 

Shredded Wheat...it’s the for a package of twelve full-size : The problons of raising business ethics to 

7 > ‘. iigher standards is a problem of American bus!- 

natural energy food! Whole wheat, biscuits. ness in general. Having been connected wtih 

: ° = other industries, I have been impressed with 

and nothing else, goes into these Surely you’re in luck when some- many of the comparatively higher standards 

that prevail in the scrap iron industry. Millions 





golden brown biscuits. Justthe thing you really like is really so | of dollars of business have been conducted over 


the telephone every week without any written 






proper amount of bran, measured good for you, too! contracts, and it is extremely rare in my ex- 
perience that such obligations have not been 

for you by Nature. filled... . 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY Some confusion is bound to arise from your 





use of the word “junk,” which covers a large 


Thetaste? Sotempting that chil- “ 
e : </_ 95 number of waste materials, in conjunction with 
dren want Shredded Wheatdaily. Uneeda Uneeda Bakers scrap iron. The impression is made that there 
is a great deal of wealth to be made in the waste 
industry. The only element of truth that may be 


taken from such an impression is that the scrap 
dealer creates national wealth out of waste 
materials, but not personal wealth. The mar- 
gin of profit in this industry is small; the 
knowledge required to preserve even this small 
margin of profit is a specialized knowledge. To 
the layman, all scrap may be ‘“junk’’; to the 


scrap iron dealer, there are approximately 75 


FAMI << « aS TH YEAR specifications of scrap iron with which he must 
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WHAT DISPATCH! 
Mercury was the speedster of the old gods, 
the patron of commerce. The Mimeograph is 
the speedster of the world of duplication, the 
great servant of industry. It’s the quickest means 
of dispatching your best thought to all horizons, 
at lowest cost. Letters, price-lists, graphs, sketches, 
illustrated bulletins, questionnaires, etc., at high 
speed and low cost! There’s no better method 
known for close-weaving your organization and sift- 
ing-out sales opportunities. But primarily a money- 
saver. » » » Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or 
see classified telephone directory for local address. 
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Do You Read 


Advertisements ? 


You have heard of keying 
advertisements to test their 
pulling power and atten- 


fion value. .« + © © © e 


Time is read by the type of people 
that Hotel La Salle delights to serve. 


If you come to Chicago between 
September 9th and October 31st, 1932, 


and register at Hotel La Salle the 


cashier will accept the coupon from 
this advertisement in settlement of 


one-third of your room rent when 
you check out. This is no cut rate 


proposition. It is merely an attempt 
to test an advertisement. 


No more than one coupon from the advertise- 
ment may be used on any one room account. 


This opportunity is available only 


to guests of Hotel La Salle who act- 


ually surrender to our cashier at the 
time of departure, the coupon from 
this advertisement before October 


31st, 1932. 


HOTEL LA SALLE is the finest 


hotel in the Chicago loop. It has over 
1000 large comfortable, beautifully 
furnished rooms with bath, four ex- 


cellent restaurants including the fam- 
ous Blue Fountain Room with its 
popular dance orchestra, lunch room, 
garage, radios, club rooms, and the 
most beautiful Circassian Walnut 


lobby in the world. 


Located on La Salle Street at the 
corner of Madison, Hotel La Salle is 
in the very center of the activities 
that attract visitors to Chicago, in a 
locale teeming with life and action in 
the daytime, and quiet enough at 
night so you can sleep soundly. 


Hotel La Salle, Chicago 
Elective Price Meals 
Lunch Room 
Breakfast ° ° : 30¢ and 45c 
Luncheon ° ; ° 50c and 60c 
Dinner . ° 60¢ and 75¢ 


Main Dining Room, and 
Rookwood Room 
Breakfast ° ° ° 50c¢ and 75c 
Luncheon ‘ T5e and 90¢ 
Dinner - $1.00 and $1.25 
Dutch Room 
Luncheon 
Dinner 


60c and 75c 
85e and $1.00 


Blue Fountain Room 
Luncheon ° ° ° ° - 85c 
Dinner ° ° ° ° » $1.50 
Supper ° ° ° ° . $1.00 


Dancing during Dinner and 
Supper — No Cover Charge 


A la carte service at sensible prices is also 
available in all five restaurants. 


Hotel La Salle Room Rates 


Single Room with Bath 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 

Room with Double bed and bath 
for two $4.00, $4.50, $5.00 and 
$6.00 

Room with Twin beds and bath 
for two $5.00, $6.00 and $7.00 


Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two persons, $5.00, $6.00 and 
$7.00 
Three persons, $6.00, $7.00 and 
$8.00 
Four persons, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00 
and $10.00 


Parlor, bedroom and bath for two, 


$12.00 


Parlor, two bedrooms and bath for 
three or four, $17.00 


Jfotel la Satie. 


--aecwe= iA SALLE AT MADISON STREET, CHICAGO -------- 


This coupon entitles guest to one-third reduction in room rent when check- 
ing out of Hotel La Salle between September 9th and October 31st, 1932. 


| that it rendered in American business. 


| pioneer in that line. 
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be acquainted if he is to stay in the busi- 
ness. ... 
BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 
Director Genera! 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 
New York City 


| Sirs: 


. . . I never realized the importance and the 
extent of the scrap iron industry and the service 
I have 
acquired a decided degree of respect for the 
so-called junk or scrap man as the result of 
your interesting article, and I sincerely hope 


| that in these days, when businessmen are look- 


ing for every encouragement, scrap iron wiil 


| prove to be the reliable barometer of business 
| prospects in the near future, which I now learn 


it can be. 


Harry D. Core 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

We are probating the estate of William H. 
Kearns, deceased, mentioned under the heading 
“Rags” on p. 31 of your issue of Aug. 15. Un- 
derstanding that you will pride yourself on the 
accuracy of your statements I will say that the 
fact is that the Kearns family has been promi- 
nent in Chicago for 84 years and that one of 
its members was the late Monsignor Kearns, a 
learned, cultivated and saintly priest. 

The late Mr. Kearns entered the burlap busi- 
ness in °88, succeeding with his brother the firm 
of J. P. Kearns & Co. dealing in burlaps, a 
Instead of doing business 
from dilapidated hand carts he bought and sold 
in carload lots, until his retirement from busi- 
ness in 1922... . When he retired from busi- 


ness he continued to invest his money and was 


known along La Salle Street as a shrewd bond 
buyer. He never dealt in old rags, junk or 
bottles and was never known as “Bill.” 
MitTcHett D. FOLLANSBEE 
Chicago, Tl. 


Mr. Gazzera Flayed 
Sirs: 


It is surprising reading when the leading 


| American newsmagazine prints a letter by a fel- 


low named Cazzora or Gazaza or something like 
that, to the effect that the difference between 
a group of Mussolinites and a group of American 


| veterans is that the Mussolinites have “guts.” 


Now, Mr. Pazaza may be an excellent spat 
salesman but it is very apparent he knows noth- 


| ing at all about wars. An American veteran was 


an American soldier. Some of these Americans 


| that Mr. Gerzzora refers to have walked right 


up and into barrages. Anybody who can do that 
has “guts,” be he French, British, Italian, Ger- 
man or American. 

If Mr. Piazza doesn’t think we’re made of 
the right stuff over here he better put on his 
black shirt, pick up his guitar and go back to 


| Venice and paddle his gondola. 


Grorce “Buck” WILSON 
San Francisco, Caiif 
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Through Good Times and Bad 


Steady Cooperation 


Since 1851 this organization has steadily 


cooperated with leading banks and indus- 
tries in all sections of the United States — 


through good times and bad. 
c 


The major depressions have always made 


new friends and more firmly cemented 


old connections for Central Hanover. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Representatives in 





LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AND BUENOS AIRES 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
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It balks at no beard. The latest and greatest Gem Razor—for 


a : “s ew Oe 


single- and double-edged blades—compels you to shave with a sliding, barber 
stroke. That’s because it works on the level and not at a curve, and uses rigid 
instead of bent blades. There are $660,000 worth of new features in the 


perfected Gem Micromatic Razor, and there’s 50% more service in the new 


Gem Doubledge Blade. 


A thicker blade, with a deep, wedge- 
edge that paper-thin steel can’t take or 
hold. A numbered blade so you can’t for- 
get which edge you last used. 

Gem Blades are surgical steel because 
surgical instruments must be prepared to 
meet any emergency, and Gem Blades 
must be prepared to meet any beard. 
Surgical steel is better steel, tougher steel 
—steel that dares not have a flaw. 

A lighter blade would wear away un- 
der the 4,840 separate stroppings that 
every Gem Blade receives, 

But this supreme keenness couldn’t be 
delivered to your face without Gem’s 
dual-alignment, which automatically ad- 
justs the blade with a precision that de- 
lights the tenderest skin and the roughest 
stubble. 

The Gem Singledge Blade fits any Gem 





Gem Safety Razor Corp. 
Dept. T1, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


expense. Mail me my FREE Gem Doubledge Blade. 


frame, no matter when purchased. 

The Gem Doubledge Blade can only be 
used with the Gem Micromatic Razor, 
which protectively covers and keeps one 
edge in reserve until the other edge has 
exhausted its keenness. 

A handier, heavier and handsomer 
razor. All in one piece—with no remov- 
able parts. Opens with a simple twist, 
slides the blade into place, and clamps 
it fast with another turn. 

The correct shaving slant is built in 
the bevel-top frame which brings the 
beard upstanding at a right angle, and 
reaches every cleft and cranny of the face. 

Why bother with an obsolete, clumsy 
type of razor and flexible blade uncer- 
tainty? Switch to the double-duty Gem 
and dependable blades. They make good, 
not apologies. 





PRINT NAME 


I'm willing to treat my beard to comfort at your 


PRINT ADDRESS............... 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Last March one Ben Kerr, postoffice 
clerk of Gary, Ind. went to an American 
Legion meeting, introduced a resolution 
to cash the Soldier Bonus.* In May Clerk 
Kerr was discharged because of “political 
activities” forbidden by the civil service 
law and “contrary to the expressed wish 
of the President who considers [Bonus] 
legislation harmful to the country at this 
time.” Last week President Hoover heard 
about Clerk Kerr’s dismissal. He talked 
the case over at length with his Cabinet. 
Then he wrote to Postmaster General 
Brown: “I have never made any such 
suggestion as to this or any other public 
question in its relation to the conduct of 
Government employes. The fact that they 
differ with my views does not necessarily 
constitute ‘political activity’ under the law 
which forbids such action. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, I con- 
sider that Mr. Kerr should be reinstated 
in the postoffice service at once.” General 
Brown ordered Clerk Kerr reinstated, 
though he declared his record disclosed 
“several serious infractions of the postal 
laws and regulations.”” Explained General 
Brown: “I believe in taking a liberal view. 
This is a free country.” 

Clerk Kerr, who now has another job, 
hesitated about re-entering the postal serv- 
ice even at the invitation of the President 
of the U. S. 

@ The White House elevator broke down. 
Into the White House grounds drove a 
repair truck. On the front of it was a 
plate: “Repeal the 18th Amendment.” On 
the rear a sign read: “Vote for Roose- 
velt.” 

@ The President ate his first oysters of 
the season—a half-dozen Blue Points. 

@ Hanford MacNider, Minister to Can- 
ada, sent his resignation to the White 
House. Accepting it, the President de- 
clared: “I regret exceedingly that your 
private affairs make it necessary for you 
to suspend for the present your contri- 
bution to public service.” Citizen Mac- 
Nider hurried to Chicago, volunteered for 
the Republican campaign (see col. 3). 

@ Sept. 15 was announced as the date of 
the next White House conference on De- 
pression relief. President Hoover will ad- 
dress the National Citizens Committee of 
the Welfare & Relief Mobilization of 
1932, chairmanned by Democrat Newton 
Diehl Baker, organized to raise funds lo- 
cally for local relief. Last week the White 
House was heartened by a statement by 
William Green, president of the American 


*For current Legion activity on the Bonus, 
see col. 3. 


Federation of Labor: 11,400,000 jobless 
for August which, for once, showed no 
increase over the month before. Though 
progressive unemployment might be 
checked, Mr. Green warned that next win- 
ter will be one of “unthinkable suffering.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Makings of the 73rd 


California. Either lean, leathery Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo or chubby, boyish 
Tallant Tubbs will be California’s next 
Senator. Democrat McAdoo, Woodrow 
Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury and 
son-in-law, beat Justus Wardell, longtime 
friend of Governor Roosevelt, by a 2-to-1 
vote for the nomination. Two irrecon- 
cilable supporters of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith were also-rans. To Nominee 
McAdoo, who gave him his presidential 
nomination at the Chicago convention, 
Governor Roosevelt wired: “Congratula- 
tions and confident good wishes for a 
clean Democratic sweep this fall.” Slightly 
less than half the State’s 1,027,000 regis- 
tered Democrats participated in the 
primary. 

Slightly more than half of the State’s 
1,497,000 registered Republicans retired 
sepulchral Senator Samuel Shortridge in 
favor of 35-year-old Tallant Tubbs. Nom- 
inee Tubbs, rich San Francisco rope-maker 
and State Senator, conducted a 20,000- 
mile campaign by autogyro. He ardently 
preached Repeal. His friend is Senator 
Hiram Johnson, longtime enemy of 
Herbert Hoover. Nominee Tubbs at- 
tributed his victory to his interest in 
sandlot baseball and “the personal touch.” 
Disinterested observers thought Senator 
Shortridge, ardent Hooyerite, lost because 
he tried to weasel on Prohibition. 
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HEROES 


Again, Bonuseers 
(See front cover) 

A grizzled old admiral of the U. S. 
Navy last week became a spearhead in 
the movement for immediate cashing of 
the Soldier Bonus at a cost to the Treas- 
ury of some two billion dollars. He was 
Robert Edward Coontz, D. S. M., class of 
1885 at the Naval Academy, onetime 


Chief of Naval Operations, onetime 
commander-in-chief of the U. S. fleet, 32° 
Mason, Caraboo, Missouri Democrat. 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, earliest 
agitators for the cash Bonus, elected Ad- 
miral Coontz their commander-in-chief at 
their 33rd annual encampment at Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Now on the Navy’s retired 
list, he will for the next year train V. F. 
W.’s heaviest political guns upon the Capi- 
tol, the White House, the Treasury. 

V. F. W. has a claimed membership of 
200,000 who have seen overseas service 
beginning with the Spanish-American War. 
Darold DeCoe, the outgoing commander- 
in-chief, told his followers last week that 
their rolls had increased 67% in the last 
year as a result of their advocacy of the 
Bonus. Small in size, V. F. W. is com- 
pact and effective politically. In 1930 it 
first demanded immediate Bonus cashing 
as a form of unemployment relief. In 
1931 a cowed Congress met it half-way by 
voting, over a Hoover veto, authority to 
all veterans to borrow up to 50% of the 
face value of their adjusted service certifi- 
cates. This year V. F. W. rammed through 
the House a bill to cash the Bonus in full 
by issuing unsecured currency. The Sen- 
ate stood firm against the measure. For its 
Washington lobbyist V. F. W. has a one- 
time regular Army man named L. S. Ray. 
Overseas he served with the 36th Divi- 
sion, was wounded in action, got the 
Croix de Guerre, emerged a lieutenant. 

“Criminally Brutal.” After hearing 
Texas’ Representative Patman, chief spon- 
sor of Bonus legislation in the House, pre- 
dict success at the next session, the 
V. F. W. delegates at Sacramento went on 
record to continue their drive for full and 
immediate payment. Of equal significance 
was their enthusiastic adoption of two 
resolutions roundly flaying President 
Hoover for evicting the Bonus Expedi- 
tionary Force from Washington in July. 
The first resolution declared: “The Presi- 
dent summoned the U. S. Army to rout 
and maim a pitiful and inoffensive crowd 
of ragged and unarmed bonuseers... . 
The use of the Army . was unneces- 
sary, criminally brutal, morally inde- 
fensible.” The second resolution “seri- 
ously censured those government officials 
responsible for the unhumanitarian and 
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un-American manner” of the B. E. F. 
evacuation. 

Mention of the National Economy 
League, headed by another, younger U. S. 
admiral, Richard Evelyn Byrd, and out to 
snip 450 millions from Federal appropri- 
ations for veterans, filled the Sacramento 
air with hisses and catcalls. 


Cold Chills. Naval Washington was 
interested in seeing what Admiral Coontz 
would do and say as V. F. W. leader but 
political Washington took the Sacramento 
meeting with comparative equanimity. Of 
vastly greater concern to it was the na- 
tional convention next week at Portland, 
Ore. of V. F. W.’s big young brother, the 
American Legion. Would the Legion, with 
its 936,000 members, also plump for im- 
mediate payment of the Bonus? It seemed 
certain to do so. Would wrathful legion- 
aries also succeed in having the conven- 
tion censure President Hoover for his 
treatment of the B. E. F? It seemed 
likely. The prospect sent cold chills up & 
down the spines of the Republican high 
command. 


On to Portland. Legion conventions 
are four days of fun & frolic for middle- 
aged men who keep young on martial 
memories. As at their 13 other conven- 
tions, thousands of legionaries, converg- 
ing in Portland, will dress up in bright 
uniforms and, behind blaring bands, 
parade past the Multnomah Stadium 
packed with 35,000 admiring citizens. 
Meetings will be held in the 16-year-old 
auditorium on Clay Street which will seat 
4,000 delegates. For the convention’s en- 
tertainment the Oregon Legislature voted 
$25,000. Portland businessmen made up 
an additional play pot. As a courtesy the 
Navy is sending two cruisers to Portland 
under Admiral Richard Henry Leigh, com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. Fleet. 

Last week from his big, brown, frame 
house in tiny Warsaw, N. C., Henry 
Leonidas Stevens, Jr., this year’s national 
commander of the Legion, set out for 
Portland and his day of glory. Taking his 
wife and eight-year-old son with him, he 
traveled by way of Indianapolis, the 
Legion’s national headquarters. Curly- 
headed Commander Stevens, 36, is an 
eager, affable small-town lawyer who 
hunts, fishes, golfs, sings bass in the Epis- 
copal choir. He has had a full and active 
year in office. He made speeches up & 
down the country for adequate national 
defense. He put 10,000 Legion posts into 
a drive with the American Federation of 
Labor to find a million jobs for the job- 
less. He helped President Hoover’s anti- 
hoarding campaign. He went to France, 
was decorated with the Legion of Honor, 
inspected A. E. F. cemeteries. 

Job, Not Man. But in the Legion it 
is the office of national commander that 
counts, not the man who passingly occu- 
pies it. The job pays $10,000 per year, 
with a liberal traveling allowance. It 
carries prestige and power. Yet its occu- 
pants seldom advance to important politi- 
cal positions thereafter. Banker Hanford 
MacNider, commander in 1921, was made 
an Assistant Secretary of War. Later he 
was made Minister to Canada. Last week 


he resigned that job to return to the U. S. 
for the Republican campaign. His chief 
job will be to persuade the Legion that 
cashing the Bonus now would imperil the 
national credit. 

Lawyer Paul Vories McNutt, 1928 com- 
mander, is the Democratic candidate for 
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RETIRED ADMIRAL Coontz 


Pitted against him is Retired Admiral 
Byrd. 


Governor in Indiana this year. Realtor 
Ossee Lee Bodenhamer, 1929 commander, 
was badly beaten last month by Mrs. 
Hattie Caraway for the Senate in Ar- 
kansas. 

Bursting Bonus. Aside from the elec- 
tion of his successor, Commander Stevens 
seems destined to preside over wild and 
stormy sessions. For two years the Bonus 
issue has been vigorously suppressed at 
the Legion’s national conventions. At 
Boston in 1930 a cash payment resolution 
was strangled in committee. Later when 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars began to 
make spectacular headway with their 
Bonus drive in Congress, the Legion’s na- 
tional executive committee at Indianapolis 
climbed on the legislative bandwagon, de- 
clared for the 50% loan plan. At Detroit 
in 1931 the Legion was all primed to ap- 
prove full cash payment when President 
Hoover, on the spur of the moment, dashed 
to their convention, made a strong speech 
of dissuasion. Bonus cashing was beaten 
go2-to-507 on the strength of his appeal. 
Even as late as last April Commander 
Stevens was telling President Hoover that 
very few Legion posts wanted the Bonus. 

But Commander Stevens had misjudged 
the temper of his organization. Rank & 
file legionaries suspected they had been 
“sold out” by their leaders to please the 
White House. At State conventions one 
department after another began plump- 
ing for cash at once. The cry for cash 
arose in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Illinois, 
Texas, California and a score more. Speak- 
ers against the Bonus were roughly booed 


-to silence. There was money to be had in 


Washington and legionaries were bent on 
getting it. It was hard to make them see 
why railroads and banks could get hun- 
dreds of millions while jobless, hungry 
veterans got not a penny. Last week 35 
States, controlling 1,063 of the conven- 
tion’s 1,415 votes, were Bonus-pledged. 

Hands Off. President Hoover has no 
relish for a fight in which he is doomed 
to defeat. Last week he was lying low, 
having abandoned all efforts to try to stop 
the Legion’s stampede for the Bonus. He 
has a last line of defense—the veto. Sec- 
retary of War Hurley had announced he 
would go to the Portland convention, 
make a speech if they would let him. Last 
week the White House disavowed him as 
its spokesman. 

Livest Lobby. The significance of a 
Legion declaration for the Bonus lies in 
the fact that it will unleash upon Congress 
the most powerful lobby in Washington. 
The Legion’s chief lobbyist is smart, dap- 
per, arrogant John Thomas Taylor, a Re- 
serve Corps lieutenant-colonel. Before the 
War he was an undercover man for the late 
tariff-loving Boies Penrose. His law part- 
ner was Thomas W. Miller who, as Alien 
Property Custodian, spent a year in At- 
lanta penitentiary for conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government. Lobbyist Taylor 
saw overseas service, has four battle 
clasps with a silver star citation. His 
greatest feat was putting through the first 
Bonus bill in 1924. He carries a cane, 
wears a stubbly blond mustache, has an 
eye that pierces the boldest Congressman. 
His salary is $6,000; he earns it and more. 
His boast is that one word from him to 
Legion headquarters and a deluge of hun- 
dreds of thousands of letters and telegrams 
will pour in on a balky Congress. He 
picks hostile Senators and Representatives 
for legionaries to “get” at elections and 
more often than not the Legion gets its 
man. 


B. E. F. Censure? More serious po- 
litically for Republicans than a Bonus 
declaration is the increasing Legion agita- 
tion to censure President Hoover for his 
treatment of the B. E. F. Such action 
would prove a distinct liability to him in 
November. Already eight States—Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
Mexico, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and Mary- 
land—have passed resolutions condemn- 
ing his use of the Army. When Assistant 
Secretary of War Davison tried to defend 
the President’s action before the New 
York convention, he was booed and hissed 
—but a censure resolution was beaten 
357-to-106. 

In defense of the Administration the 
following points are made: 1) The B. E. F. 
had no constitutional right to remain in 
Washington after Congress adjourned. 2) 
Veterans were ejected from Government 
buildings needed for an improvement pro- 
gram which would increase employment. 
3) Rioting was started by Communists 
and criminals bent on revolution. 4) The 
Army was not summoned until the police 
had lost control of the situation. 5) Dyna- 
mite was found in the Anacostia camp. 
6) Many in the B. E. F. were not vet- 
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erans but hoodlums and bums with forged 
discharge papers. 7) The troops were 
humane, did their job without hurting 
anybody. 

Friends of the B. E. F. set up the fol- 
lowing facts in rebuttal: 1) The tst 
Amendment to the Constitution (‘“Con- 
gress shall make no law. . . abridging 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances’) does not 
specify that Congress must be in session 
for such assembly and petition. 2) The 
Government buildings from which veter- 
ans were ejected remain untouched and 
unworked after five weeks. 3) Every 
veteran arrested as a rioting Red has been 
released for lack of evidence; three veter- 
ans indicted for assaulting police had good 
overseas records; not one criminal record 
has been turned up among the B. E. F. 
4) Police Superintendent Glassford had 
cleared the Government buildings and a 
truce on rioting had been declared an 
hour before troops were called. 5) Empty 
dynamite boxes had been used to build 
Anacostia shanties. 6) Out of 8,000 mem- 
bers of the B. E. F. the Veterans Admin- 
istration found only 500 who were not 
veterans; expelled from the B. E. F. were 
some 30 men with discharge certificates 
forged in a Philadelphia printing plant. 
7) Driving women and children into the 
night with fire and gas is not humane. 


N. E. L. At Portland the Legion’s posi- 
tion will not be wholly aggressive. To 
some degree it is on the defensive. The 
nation resents increased Federal taxes. 
Out of every tax dollar, 25¢ goes to 
veterans. Is this expense wholly justified? 
The Legion must defend all the millions 
upon millions of dollars its lobbying has 
pumped out of the Treasury. 

Last July the National Economy League 
was created with Admiral Byrd for tem- 
porary chairman. On its advisory com- 
mittee are Calvin Coolidge, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, Newton Diehl Baker, 
Elihu Root, General Pershing, Admiral 
Sims. Its broad mission is to force re- 
ductions in all governmental expenditures. 
Its immediate objective is to cut veterans’ 
appropriations. Lobbyist Taylor last 
month spotted N. E. L. as a real foe, 
urged “thorough and complete organiza- 
tion if we are to be successful in the 
future.” 


Breakdown. The League v. Legion 
fight centres around the Veterans Ad- 
ministration for which during the current 
year Congress appropriated $927,849,000. 
This money will be spent as follows: 

Civil War Pensions $ 97,221,000 

Regular Army Pensions 7,127,000 

Spanish War Pensions. . 116,393,000 

Compensation to World 

War veterans disabled 
in military service 

Allowance to World War 

veterans disabled in 

civil life 104,277,000 
Retirement pay for dis- 

abled emergency of- 

ficers Jiasite s . 2296000 

World War widows & 

orphans 


204,641,000 


36,284,000 


Hospitalization 2 Se; 
Administrative costs.... 60, 
War-risk Insurance 
reserve 117,000,000 
Bonus reserve 100,000,000 
Unsatisfied with these outlays, the 
Legion wants the Government to pension 


29,000 
99,000 
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This autumn he will be unleashed. 


the widows and children of all veterans 
yet to die. 

N. E. L. Knock Outs. The National 
Economy League's principal attack is upon 
the payment of allowances to veterans not 
disabled in service. The Spanish War 
lasted 114 days and out of 300,000 men 
under arms, 5.547 lost their lives. In 
1915, 28,912 veterans of that war were 
drawing $3,851,699 for real hurts. In 
1920 the bars were dropped: any veteran 
disabled in any way or over 62, was eligi- 
ble for a pension. Today Spanish War 
pensioners total 235,463. N. E. L. would 
lop $109,000,000 from the Government’s 
bill by limiting payment to those disabled 
in actual service in 1808. 

N. E. L. would also knock out the $104,- 
000,000 now being paid to veterans who 
came through the World War unscathed. 
In that conflict 234,879 U. S. soldiers were 
gassed or wounded, yet 331,693 are now 
drawing pay for war hurts. This occurs 
because Congress has given them un- 
scientific presumptions that their disabil- 
ities are service-connected. By putting 
compensation back on a war basis, N. E. L. 
would save another $125,000,000. It would 
limit free hospitalization to veterans who 
could boast of real war hurts, halve ad- 
ministrative costs by clearing the bounty 
rolls, weed out frauds among war-risk in- 
sured. 

Fear v. Love. N. E. L. is new and un- 
tried in the highly competitive field of 
national legislation. Not until it can pro- 
duce a lobby as effective as the Legion’s 
to displace fear of the veteran with love of 
the taxpayer in the Congressional heart 
can it succeed. 


HOUSING 


Slum Loans 


Herbert Hoover, raised in the country, 
is a champion of the small home owner. 
His committees and conferences and 
finally the Home Loan Bank system have 
all been designed to preserve the inde- 
pendence of millions of little bourgeois 
kings in their little bourgeois castles. 
Herbert Hoover believes that, besides 
helping business, protecting and promot- 
ing the small home is good for the indi- 
vidualistic integrity of the citizens, for 
the soul of the nation. 

Before the Hoover Administration began 
to get actively exercised about the De- 
pression, New York’s Senator Robert F. 
Wagner introduced, among other features 
of his proposed Unemployment relief 
legiskation, the idea of lending Federal 
funds for city slum clearance. Robert 
Ferdinand Wagner, born in rural Germany 
but raised in a teeming tenement district 
of Manhattan, well knows the housing 
conditions that exist and are for the most 
part steadfastly ignored, even denied, in 
every city in the land. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith and other political friends of Sena- 
tor Wagner with city backgrounds lent 
him their support in pushing the idea of 
slum clearance with Federal funds on a 
self-amortizing basis. Thus it came about 
that Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s 
$1,500,000,000 new capital voted.late in 
June was made available for replacing 
dark, filthy, unsanitary city stink-holes 
with light, airy, modern apartments at 
rents within the reach of humblest wage 
workers. Last week New Yorkers moved 
forward to get some of R. F. C.’s money 
for this purpose. 

The Relief Act of 1932 was not drafted 
to put millions of dollars into the hands 
of speculative realtors and builders. Con- 
gress, in authorizing loans for slum clear- 
ance, demanded a measure of State or 
municipal supervision over such self- 
liquidating projects. Federal dollars are 
to go only to “corporations formed wholly 
for the purpose of providing housing for 
families of low income or for reconstruc- 
tion of slum areas which are regulated by 
State or municipal law as to rents, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return 
and areas and methods of operation.” As 
New York is the only State today which 
has a law regulating limited-dividend hous- 
ing corporations, R. F. C. slum loans will 
go exclusively to New Yorkers until other 
States meet this Federal provision. 

In 1926 was created the New York 
State Housing Board, chairmanned by 
Brooklyn’s Darwin Rush James. Under 
its control private corporations were set 
up to: 1) Build model apartments renting 
for $1r per room per month ($12.50 in 
congested Manhattan); 2) borrow 667% 
of their cost on mortgage bonds; 3) pay 
5% or less on their borrowings; 4) restrict 
dividends to 6%; 5) apply surplus to re- 
duce rentals. Since 1927 eleven housing 
projects around New York City have been 
completed under the Board, representing 
1.918 apartments costing $10,161,074. 
Four of them were co-operative under- 
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takings by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Ten of them are 
making money. All of them have supplied 
tenement dwellers with decent housing. 
But New York’s slums still teem. 

Last week Chairman James of the New 
York Board went to Washington to pave 
the way for R. F. C. loans. His Board 
would not borrow money directly from 
the Government but would pass on the 
loan applications of local housing corpora- 
tions which have already filed with the 
State agency plans for spending $120,- 
000,000. He was hopeful that R. F. C. 
would advance two-thirds of the building 
costs, taking mortgage bonds as security. 
The Government interest rate, to meet 
the New York law, must be 5% or less. 
The R. F. C. was sympathetic. As a 
starter, a $50,000,000 loan was anticipated 
shortly. 


STATES & CITIES 
McKee for Walker 


Until last week nobody considered 
“Jimmy” Walker a quitter. Even after he 
turned out to be the first Mayor of New 
York to resign under fire, hundreds of 
thousands of citizens refused to think the 
worst of him. Radio Crooner Morton 
Downey, Publisher Generoso Pope (// 
Progresso-Italo-Americano) and Theatre 
Man Alfred Cleveland Blumenthal were 
among the first to rush to his flower-filled 
Mayfair apartment on Park Avenue where 
he was lolling around in blue silk pajamas 
and assure him that, even out of office, 
he was still “the greatest fellow on earth.” 

Mayor Walker had spent three weeks at 
Albany trying to convince Governor 
Roosevelt that he was innocent of the 
charges filed against him by Samuel Sea- 
bury. They were not accusations of overt 
graft and corruption which would bring 
a conviction in a criminal court and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt was not trying them like 
a criminal case. Rather were they charges 
of indiscretion and bad judgment indica- 
tive of a public and private carelessness 
about money and men. Taken together 
they created the impression of wrong- 
doing but legal proof was lacking of spe- 
cific violations of the law. The Mayor was 
left looking morally sheddy. 

When it became apparent that Governor 
Roosevelt was on the verge of removing 
the Mayor, Walker defense attorneys fled 
to court for a restraining order. The 
Mayor complained that the Governor was 
not giving him a fair hearing. 

Early last week Supreme Court Justice 
Ellis J. Staley, 2 Republican, ruled that 
he had no power to restrain the Governor 
where responsibility was “to the people 
and his own conscience.” 

Justice Staley then proceeded to give 
his personal opinion on Governor Roose- 
velt’s handling of the Walker case. He 
opined that the Albany hearings had been 
unfair because: 1) the Governor had not 
called witnesses to make out a direct case 
against the Mayor and be cross-examined 
by the defense; 2) the Mayor’s private 
life was not ground for removal unless 
moral turpitude were disclosed; 3) the 
Mayor’s first-term activities had been 


passed on by the people and were there- 
fore beyond the Governor’s scrutiny. 
Though he lost his plea, Mayor Walker’s 
lawyer hailed this decision as “a great 
victory” for his client. Later it was to 
prove the springboard by which the 
Mayor leaped out of office. 

Followed a four-day hiatus, due to the 
death of the Mayor’s younger brother 





Acme 


Mayor oF New York 


For him, subways, shirt sleeves, soda 
fountains. 


George. The Mayor was put to bed with 
a case of “nervous exhaustion.” He could 
not attend the wake. For George Walker’s 
funeral at St. Patrick’s Cathedral most of 
Tammany Hall turned out as mourners. 
The ceremony and crowds were more a 
tribute to the Mayor than to his unknown 
brother. At the interment in Long Island 
City the Mayor looked wan and hollow- 
cheeked. 

Two hours later he shook off sleuthing 
reporters and disappeared alone in his 
$17,000 nickel-trimmed Duesenberg. 
Somewhere about the city he met John 
Francis Curry, leader of Tammany Hall 
and John H. McCooey, Democratic boss 
of Brooklyn. At to p. m. he returned in 
high spirits to his Mayfair apartment on 
Park Avenue. 

Reporters in the lobby asked him how 
he felt. “Great!” he grinned. 

“How about going to Albany tomorrow 
for the hearings” was the next question. 

Mayor Walker thumbed his nose north- 
ward in the direction of Albany. 

“Are you going to resign?” 

“Get down to City Hall. There’s a 
statement there for you.” And the Mayor 
went up to his apartment, tried to tele- 
phone the news to his wife on Long 
Island (she was out), took a cold shower, 
went to bed. 

At City Hall 20 minutes later newsmen 
were handed the following from the 
Mayor to the City Clerk: “I hereby re- 
sign as Mayor of the City of New York, 
the resignation to take effect immedi- 
ately.” 


Also passed out was a Walker state- 
ment in which the Mayor intemperately 
flayed the “un-American, unfair proceed- 
ing conducted by Governor Roosevelt 
against me.” Excerpts: 

“I was being subjected to an extraordi- 
nary inquisition. ... The proceedings 
before the Governor developed into a 
travesty, a mock trial, a proceeding in 
comparison to which even the practice of 
a drumhead court martial seemed lib- 
Oran, 53". 

“The unlawful invasion of my rights is 
due to a Governor who has a personal 
interest in the outcome of the proceed- 
ing. . . . He has been studiously unfair. 
. . « He has acted as a prosecutor... . 
He has allowed questions that even a first- 
year law student would recognize were not 
permissible. . . . Shall I permit myself 
to be lynched to satisfy prejudice or per- 
sonal ambition? . . . I have gone as far 
as anyone could. . . . Why then continue 
before him when there is another forum 
open to me? To that forum, the people 
of the City of New York, I leave my 
CAS, . ci. 

Next day at Albany Governor Roosevelt 
closed the Walker case in 90 seconds with- 
out comment. 

Samuel Seabury, sailing for Europe, 
compared the Governor to Grover Cleve- 
land and the Mayor’s resignation to a 
confession of guilt. And seven million 
New Yorkers had a new chief executive in 
the person of 43-year-old Joseph Vincent 
(“Holy Joe”) McKee. 

Without even the formality of an oath 
Mr. McKee automatically succeeded to 
the $40,000 job of Mayor from his $25.- 
000 position as President of the Board 
of Aldermen. The first day he arrived at 
City Hall by subway, worked eight hours 
in his shirt-sleeves, took 35 minutes off 
for lunch alone at a soda-fountain restau- 
rant. His job was not new to him; he 
had filled it often and well during the 
protracted junkets of fun-loving “Jimmy” 
Walker. A thrifty Scot, he promised to 
economize, to cut the $631.000,000 city 
budget to the bone. With the change of 
mayors, municipal bonds rose two points. 

“Holy Joe” McKee, grave, handsome, 
scholarly, was born & bred in the sprawl- 
ing Bronx north of the Harlem River. As 
a boy he sold newspapers. At Fordham 
University he was an honor graduate. 
Before studying law he taught Latin and 
Greek at his Alma Mater, English in one 
of the city’s high schools. He still writes 
magazine articles under the name of 
James W. Dawson. A good Democrat, he 
is not a Tammany man. His political 
mentor is New York’s Secretary of State 
Edward J. Flynn, Bronx boss and Roose- 
velt supporter. In 1925 he was first 
elected to head the Board of Aldermen. 
In 1929 he was re-elected with more votes 
than even Mayor Walker. Once he nearly 
broke up a Board of Estimate meeting by 
correcting a Tammany clerk who persisted 
in reading a petition for the Goethe Soci- 
ety as if it were spelled “goat.” Mayor 
McKee is married, has two sons, spends 
his summers at Mamaroneck. To Broad- 
way and its night life he is unknown. He 
does not smoke, drink, wisecrack. He 
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golfs in the go's. Modest and self-effacing, 
he referred to himself last week as “act- 
ing mayor.” 

Would Jimmy Walker try to win back 
his job at the November election? First 
to be settled was the legal question of 
whether or not New York should choose 
another Mayor this year. The law pro- 
vides that a “vacancy occurring before 
Oct. 15 shall be filled at the next general 
election.” But was the mayoralty “vacant” 
with Mr. McKee in City Hall? Only 
the courts can answer. 

But could “Jimmy” get the nomination? 
If the Governor had removed him he 
would be legally barred from running to 
succeed himself. His resignation circum- 
vented that. Boss Curry was silent about 
another Walker candidacy. Boss Mc- 
Cooey was undetermined. It was reported 
that Alfred Emanuel Smith was against 
Walker because he “quit under fire.” 
Republicans and independent Democrats 
scuttled about to find a winning fusion 
candidate. 

Citizen Walker was worried about his 
health. After nearly seven years of hard 
play and some work he was burned out. 
His physician spoke of a “long rest.” 
Interviewed in flowered blue silk pajamas 
at his apartment the ex-Mayor declared: 
“T have no plans at all. I have a job on 
my hands to regain and restore my health. 
I want to be let alone in my grief—not 
my political grief.” 

The political effects of the Walker case 
on the presidential campaign remained a 
matter of public guesswork and individual 
speculation. The most widely held view 
was that developments had hurt Governor 
Roosevelt and helped President Hoover. 
The Mayor’s resignation had deprived the 
Governor of a spectacular chance to re- 
move him and thereby win support out- 
side New York as the honest foe of 
Tammany Hall. Yet Tammany’s bitter- 
ness toward the Governor was as intense 
as if he had actually ousted its favorite. 
The Democratic nominee had lost in New 
York City without a compensating gain 
elsewhere. A Walker candidacy on the 
same ticket with him would be Tam- 
many’s method of knifing Governor 
Roosevelt in the election. Such a knifing 
might well cost the Democrats the State. 
Without New York Governor Roosevelt 
would have a precipitously uphill fight to 
the White House. Only one man (Wood- 
row Wilson in 1916) has gained the Presi- 
dency in the last 52 years without New 
York’s electoral votes. 


REPUBLICANS 
“Teddy” & “Frank” 


Grinning toothily, waving a crumpled 
hat, shouting “bully” as much like his 
father as possible, Theodore Roosevelt Jr. 
has participated in every national cam- 
paign since 1920. That year, campaigning 
in the West, he flayed the Democratic 
vice-presidential nominee, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, his sixth cousin, as follows: 
“He’s a maverick! He doesn’t bear the 
brand of our family.” In 1924 when 
“Teddy” was running for the New York 
Governorship, “Frank” returned the com- 
pliment by flaying his remote relative’s 





“wretched record” as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy during the oil scandals. At 
that point all social contact between the 
Republican and Democratic branches of 
the Roosevelt family was broken. 

This year Republican leaders felt that 
their Hoover campaign would not be com- 
plete without young T. R., now Governor 
General of the Philippines. They thought 














International 





GOVERNOR GENERAL ROOSEVELT 
His half-sister’s plan fell through. 


they needed him to counteract Demo- 
cratic use of a Republican name. Cable- 
grams passed between Washington and 
Manila. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, 
whose dislike for the Democratic Frank- 
lin is intensely real, implored her half- 
brother to return from his provincial post 
and take the stump. As she had helped 
to get him his job, her words carried 
weight. A vice-governor was appointed to 
carry on while “Teddy” was _ fighting 
“Frank” on the mainland. Though repre- 
sented as extremely reluctant to leave 
Manila, Governor General Roosevelt an- 
nounced Aug. 22: “Circumstances have 
made it necessary for me to return for a 
brief period to the United States... . I 
shall start for the Philippines again the 
first week in November. . . . While there 
I hope I can accomplish something.” The 
Republican Speakers’ Bureau made plans 
to use him “to the fullest.” 

If the Roosevelt announcement was 
meant to be a trial balloon, it served its 
purpose quickly. Filipinos squawked re- 
gretfully at their Governor’s proposed de- 
parture. U. S. businessmen in Manila 
shook their heads sourly at the demands 
of mainland politics. The U. S. Press 
generally mocked the idea that Governor 
General Roosevelt would promote Presi- 
dent Hoover's re-election. 

Last week it was suddenly arranged for 
Governor General Roosevelt to remain 
at Manila throughout the campaign. Secre- 
tary of War Hurley cabled him: “The 
President has reached the conclusion that 
you should not leave your duties for the 
purpose of participating in the campaign. 


. . » He believes it to be your duty to 
remain at your post.” 

Exclaimed young T. R.: “That’s a strik- 
ing illustration of the President’s devotion 
to public service. He’s the man America 
needs and must have as President in this 
national emergency.” 


CRIME 
Cutters 


George Laschetzke, trolley conductor, 
returned from work to his top-floor apart- 
ment on South Halsted Street near the 
Chicago Stock Yards early Saturday after- 
noon. Outside the building two men 
stopped him, flashed gold badges. “We're 
government men,” said they, “looking for 
an escaped convict.” Laschetzke took 
them up to his apartment. There they 
pulied guns. Laschetzke, his wife and 
mother were marched down to the second- 
floor apartment. With two other tenants 
they were herded into a bathroom. All 
visitors of the evening, including two 
children, were imprisoned with them. 

Meanwhile six more men had entered 
the house. They carried boxes of heavy 
equipment. Neighbors thought they were 
only ‘leggers. In the second-floor parlor 
they sawed a three-foot square in the hard- 
wood floor. Beneath that they pierced 18 
inches of brick. Acetylene torches next 
cut through a layer of steel. Through the 
hole beneath yawned the vault of Koch & 
Co., real estate firm, on the ground floor. 

The cutters dropped down into the 
vault, burned their way through more 
steel into a safety deposit room. Aided 
by a card index, they cut into 350 boxes 


in which Koch clients, distrustful of 
banks, were hoarding their cash. Jewelry 
and securities were untouched. At 4 a.m. 


Sunday the robbers departed with loot 
estimated at $250,000 in cash. Chicago 
police blamed a gang of New York spe- 
cialists for the city’s biggest burglary in 
nearly a decade. 


PROHIBITION 

Diogenes 

For three months five honest Wets 
toured the U. S. in a bus named 
“Diogenes” looking for a drunkard who 
had been reformed by the 18th Amend- 
ment. They had been despatched by the 
Crusaders and the Women’s Organization 
for National Prohibition Reform. Last 
week after traveling 12,000 miles through 
36 States they returned to Manhattan 
empty-handed. Reported Paul Morris, 
short, bald director of the research party: 

“We've yet to find a single law-reformed 
drunk. Of course we found many alco- 
holic addicts who had given up drink for 
one reason or another. But never from 
statutory compulsion. ... We went to 
see Jane Addams at Hull House in Chi- 
cago. We also interviewed Volstead with 
no result and simply dozens of leaders of 
the Salvation Army, W. C. T. U. and 
Anti-Saloon League. . . . We encountered 
a lot of talk and argument but we weren't 
looking for arguments. We were looking 


for people who had been saved from drink 
by the Volstead Act and we didn’t find 
any.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Off Form 

Completely off his game, Golfer Ed- 
ward of Wales astonished chic Biarritz 
last week by slicing his drives wildly, 
dubbing, fluffing, missing easiest putts, 
running his scores well into three figures. 

Furious at himself, H. R. H. cabled to 
Ireland. Next day Archie Compson, 
towering British golf teacher, left Ireland 
in a hurry, streaked for Biarritz to coach 
his royal pupil back to form. 


GERMANY 


New Reichstag 

The German Communists have only one 
good man and that is a woman: Clara 
Zetkin. —Lenin. 

One summer day in 1925 dexterous Dr. 

Serge Voronoff had on his operating table 
a frail, weazened wisp of a woman. She 
was only 68 but German Reds hailed her 
as “The Grandmother of our Revolution!” 
Years of bitter struggle had aged Frau 
Clara Zetkin before her time. She needed 
“rejuvenation.” Dr. Voronoff did his 
best, grafted in bits of ovarian tissue, pro- 
nounced his operation “successful.” 
Early last week Grandmother Zetkin, 
now 75, lay sick abed in Moscow, her 
“second home,” for she is a duly elected 
Communist Deputy in the German Reichs- 
tag. Came an ambulance. Frau Zetkin 
was carried to a Soviet wagon lit bound 
for Berlin. Day & night tough-muscled 
young Reds stood guard in the train lest 
German Fascists break in. Grandmother 
Zetkin was going to the German capital 
to open the newly elected Reichstag 
(Time, Aug. 8). 

“Anyone Older?” Smudge-mustached 
Adolf Hitler, nervous lest some Fascist 
hoodlum disgrace the Party by buffeting 
a grandmother, barked stern orders. 
There would be a properly blatant Fascist 
demonstration outside the Reichstag, but 
inside let no Fascist Deputy touch one 
grey hair of Clara Zetkin’s head. 

Next afternoon at 3 p.m. while Fascists 
yelled their war cries in front of the 
Reichstag, Grandmother Zetkin was car- 
ried in the back door on a stretcher, lifted 
to her feet. Leaning on a heavy cane, she 
advanced, flanked on either side by a 
big-hipped Amazonian Red. Pain and 
fatigue made perspiraiion pour down the 
sunken cheeks of Clara Zetkin but her old 
eyes flashed. “I shall do my duty in strict 
accordance with the rules of antiquated 
parliamentarianism,” she gasped, “because 
it is my duty to the German proletariat.” 

The two Red Amazons half carried 
Grandmother Zetkin up the stairs of the 
Reichstag’s Tribune. Communist Depu- 
ties cheered her. Others sat in stony 
silence, some Fascists pretending to read 
newspapers. Only Dr. Hugenberg’s Royal- 
ist Deputies, who call themselves Na- 
tionalists, stayed away from the curious, 
historic show. 

Grandmother Zetkin mopped her brow, 
wiped her slightly drooling lips (a gesture 


she frequently repeated) and took big 
gulps of water. She seemed barely able 
to lift and ring the Speaker’s bell. 


“Tt is a rule of this house,” quavered 
Clara Zetkin, “that its oldest member 
shall preside at the opening of a new ses- 
sion. I was born July 5, 1857. Is there 
anyone older?” 

Dead silence. 

“Then I call this session to order!” 
cried Grandmother Zetkin, and summon- 
ing all her strength, she began a speech 
that was to last 45 minutes. At times her 
voice almost died away. Several times the 
Amazons begged Grandmother to spare 

















Wide World 
FRAuU CLARA ZETKIN 
“The German Communists have 
only one good man... .” 


Lenin: 


herself, but she quelled them with a mut- 
tered “Nein! Nein! I will speak on!” It 
was, as Clara Zetkin well knew, her last 
grand chance to tongue-lash her ancient 
enemy Paul von Hindenburg, 84 and un- 
rejuvenated. 

“Impeach Hindenburg!” Probably in 
1914-15 der feldmarschall had no time to 
notice that he, his Kaiser and the General 
Staff were being attacked every day by one 
Clara Zetkin, editor of a Socialist sheet 
(she did not join the Communist Party 
until 1919) which demanded “Proletarian 
Peace.”* Without troubling der feld- 
marschall, policemen arrested Frau Zetkin 
in 1915 and kept her under indictment, 
though she was finally released. Last week 
she tongue-lashed thus: “Without consult- 
ing the Reichstag, political power in Ger- 
many has for the moment been grasped by 
a Presidential Cabinet which is the servant 
of trust and monopoly capital and of the 
agrarians and whose motive force is repre- 
sented by Reichswehr Generals.” 

This statement of course is factual, but 


*Emphatically not a feminist, Frau Zetkin 
never tires of telling women that “Feminism is 
all wrong! It is not for women to unite against 
men. It is for men and women of the proletariat 
to unite against the men and women who oppress 
the working class!” 





Grandmother Zetkin went on: “I demand 
the impeachment of President von 
Hindenburg for violation of the German 
Constitution! . . . Despite its all-power- 
ful character, the [von Papen] Cabinet 
has failed miserably to solve domestic and 
foreign problems. . . . The best means to 
overcome the economic crisis is proletarian 
revolution! . . . I open this Reichstag in 
fulfillment of my duty as senior member. 
I hope to live to see the day when, as 
senior member, I can open the first work- 
ers’ and peasants’ congress of Soviet Ger- 
many.” 


Most correspondents reported that 
“only Communists” cheered Grandmother 
Zetkin, but New York Evening Post’s 
Albion Ross cabled: 

“When the [Zetkin] speech was over 
the galleries burst into wild applause that 
was not a political demonstration but a 
tribute to the purely physical courage of 
the old revolutionary.” 

Only Work Done by the new Cham- 
ber last week was to organize itself for 
business. This job, which usually takes 
days of wrangling, was put through in five 
hours. The Reichstag: 

@ Elected as permanent Speaker paunchy, 
polite Fascist Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
“the diplomat of his party.”” Though there 
are only 230 Fascist Deputies, Col. 
Goering was elected by a vote of 367 to 
216. Famed during the War as a Com- 
mander of the late Baron von Richthofen’s 
Flying Squadron, Speaker Goering 
mounted the tribune with militant jerki- 
ness, replied with a Fascist salute to the 
salutes of Fascist Deputies who bounded 
from their chairs shouting, “Hail Hitler!” 

The two Red Amazons, leading Grand- 
mother Zetkin down to her Deputy’s seat, 
shook their fists at the Fascists who 
mockingly chirped one line from a German 
popular song: “It happens only once!” 
@ Elected for the first time in the history 
of the German Republic a set of Reichstag 
vice-speakers (three) among whom there 
is no Socialist. 

For twelve years, from 1920 until last 
week, the Reichstag’s Speaker has always 
been Socialist Paul Lébe (except for a 
few months in 1924). Thus the Fascists 
visibly replaced the socialists as Germany’s 
dominant party. > 
@ Was rebuffed by President von Hinden- 
burg when its new Speaker asked by tele- 
gram for an immediate interview with des 
Reichsprésident at his country estate in 
Neudeck, east Prussia, 260 miles from 
Berlin. The President, frankly playing the 
Dictator, wired back that he would grant 
audience to Fascist Speaker Goering “next 
week” in Berlin. 

Meanwhile Chancellor von Papen had 
been with the President at Neudeck. The 
Chancellor, repudiated by his own Cath- 
olic Party, rules Germany by the graces 
of Paul von Hindenburg. Returning to 
Berlin ahead of the President, Franz von 
Papen announced the boldest possible 
“internal reform”: partition of the Free 
State of Prussia, which embraces approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Germany, into small 
administrative areas (see p. 16). 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





“Uber Alles!” 


Sleek, soft-spoken Chancellor Franz von 
Papen, whose most violent gesture is fre- 
quently to take off and twirl his eye- 
glasses, thunderstruck the world last week 
by a series of provocative acts, all per- 
formed with utmost urbanity: 

Blow at Britain. Quietly upping a 
long list of German tariff schedules by 
decree, Chancellor von Papen choked off 
Great Britain’s chief exports to the Reich, 
notably textiles, the duty on which he 
raised 300%. 

Within 20 hours the British Govern- 
ment retaliated by decreeing similar pro- 
hibitive duties which choked off German 
exports of gloves and sausages to Britain. 
In the White House, worried President 
Hoover wondered what to do about pro- 
hibitive duties imposed by the von Papen 
decree on cash registers, typewriters and 
other office equipment of which the U. S. 
normally exports to Germany some 
$6,000,000 worth per year. 

Reminder to France. Next von Papen 
sent an ultimatum to France, discreetly 
conveyed in the form of an aide-mémoire 
handed by German Foreign Minister 
Baron Constantin von Neurath to French 
Ambassador André Francois-Poncet in 
Berlin. This little reminder merely asked 
that France consent to revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles in such fashion as 
to give Germany a war strength equal 
to her own, 


In Paris, fat, good-natured Premier 
Edouard Herriot ignored the loud screams 
of rage and fear of the whole French 
Press, sent word to Berlin that “naturally” 
all signatories to the Treaty of Versailles 
would have to be consulted and that 
France will consult them. Next day sig- 
natory Poland announced her “categorical 
objection” to any change in the Treaty 
of Versailles and signatory Britain took 
steps. At the Empire’s grimy Foreign 
Office correspondents were negatively told 
that His Majesty’s Government was not 
backing Germany in her demands on 
France. Paris newspapers, overjoyed, 
hailed this as proof that the Accord de 
Confiance quietly initialed by Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald and Premier Herriot at 
Lausanne (Time, July 25) is a real 
entente which worked last week when 
tested in the open. 


Give Back All! In Berlin the serenely 
provoking Chancellor received his old 
friend Charles A. Oberwager, the Man- 
hattan lawyer who defended Franz von 
Papen in 1915 when U. S. newspapers 
called him a “German spy” and accused 
him of plotting to blow up U. S. muni- 
tion plants. Lawyer Oberwager hastened 
to Paris and there said (presumably with 
his former client’s permission) : 

“Germany’s aide-mémoire respecting 
her right to re-arm will be followed within 
a month by demands for restoration to 
her by the Allies of territories seized dur- 
ing the War and now administered as 
mandates by Great Britain, France and 
Japan. . . . The day is not far off when 


Germany will also demand restoration of 
territories seized from her on the Con- 


tinent” (Alsace-Lorraine, the Polish Cor- 
ridor, parts of Upper Silesia, Eupen & 
Malmedy, Danzig, the Saar, etc., etc.). 
Chancellor von Papen wrote in Der 
Saar Freund last week: “The Saar Dis- 
trict is German and wants to remain Ger- 
man... .* Growing knowledge of the real 
sentiments of the Saar population leads 
me to hope—without indulging in illusions 
—that the arbitrarily created problem of 
the Saar may soon be solved in accordance 
with the wishes of the entire population 
of the district and the whole of Germany.” 
180,000 Steel Helmets. Also last 
week, Franz von Papen offered to Europe 
and to the world a mighty spectacle of 





Kladderadatsch 


PrussiA’s “FALL” 
Soon the sword began to Slice. 


parading manpower, such a spectacle as 
Germans have not seen since Wilhelm II 
was the All Highest. 

The Kaiser, who liked to vex France 
by reminding her every year of her de- 
feat at Sedan in 1870, used to review his 
Guards Regiments on ‘Sedan Day” each 
September at what is now Berlin’s Tem- 
pelhofer Air Field. In 1910, each astride 
a horse, His Majesty and ex-President 
Roosevelt reviewed the Guards. “When 
we shake hands,” cried excitable Wilhelm 
pumping his guest’s right, “we shake the 
world!” 

One day last week Tempelhofer was 
cleared of all the constantly arriving and 
departing planes which make it Europe’s 
premier airdrome. It became once again 
a vast parade ground. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp, 180,000 German War veterans 
marched onto Te .pelhofer while goo 
brass band instruments blared Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles! The trampers were Ger- 
many’s “Steel Helmets” (equivalent to the 
American Legion but more militant). Or- 





*Under the Treaty of Versailles inhabitants 
of the Saar will decide by plebiscite in 1935 
whether to remain under the present League of 
Nations rule by a Commission, unite with France 
or revert to Germany by purchase—if Germany 
is then able & willing to buy back her Saar 
mines. 


ganized by one-armed Franz Scldte, a 
soda water manufacturer, they claim a 
membership of 1,000,000. The 180,000 
who paraded last week paid their own 
way to’ Berlin from all over Germany, 
arrived in drab field grey uniforms, each 
arrying a soldier’s: knapsack, wearing a 
steel helmet. 

Hero of the day was neither Chancellor 
von Papen nor ex-Crown Prince Wilhelm 
(though both were present and well 
cheered), but a scowling Field Marshal 
who rode in a big white motorcar, stiffly 
erect, wearing the gruesome skull & 
crossed bones head-gear of Prussia’s 
Death’s Head Hussars. 

This was General Field Marshal August 
von Mackensen, “the Conqueror of Ru- 
mania,” a real War hero. Who, after all, 
is von Papen? Who is the ex-Crown 
Prince? Instinctively Germany’s veterans 
roared their loudest cheers for von 
Mackensen. They might have cheered 
President von Hindenburg louder, but 
Old Paul was not present. While he has 
nothing against Soda Water Maker Seldte, 
the President dislikes the Steel Helmets’ 
second-in-command, blustering Col. Theo- 
dore Diisterberg, who ran against von 
Hindenburg in Germany’s last presidential 
election (Time, March 21). 

Significance. Though astoundingly 
provocative, the acts of Franz von Papen 
last week were plainly designed to steal 
Adolf Hitler’s thunder and head off his 
Fascist movement. The German people 
were shown that they already possess a 
government which can and does demand 
from the Allies every concession which 
“Handsome Adolf” can think of—and pos- 
sibly a few more. 

Chancellor von Papen, a nonentity and 
the puppet of his Defense Minister Gen- 
eral Kurt von Schleicher, was afraid last 
week, not of being too provocative, but 
lest he should not be provocative enough 
to suit the German people in their present 
temper. While Fascist Hitler is supported 
by 230 Reichstag Deputies (largest party), 
Chancellor von Papen stands repudiated 
even by his own party, rules Germany 
solely by the dictatorial grace of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg advised by General 
von Schleicher. 

The final, supreme audacity of the 
Papen-Hindenburg-Schleicher _— dictature 
last week was an internal act which was 
somewhat masked by the week’s external 
events. This was to carve up the Free 
State of Prussia into “provinces” (see 
p. 16), a move to bulwark their power 
against all the extremist parties—Fascists, 
Socialists, Communists. Yet even in Prus- 
sia the Government showed their fear of 
Fascism. Sentenced to death for killing a 
Communist, five Fascists were awaiting 
execution (Time, Sept. 5). Suddenly their 
sentences were commuted to life imprison- 
ment—which means pardon if Herr Hitler 
should become Chancellor. 

“T won’t lose my head.” shouted Leader 
Hitler at a huge rally of his followers last 
week in Berlin’s Sportspalast. “I am 43 
years old, while my opponent [Hinden- 
burg] is 84. My breath will last longer 
than my opponent’s!” 
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Partitioning Prussia 


If ever there was a Socialist Garden 
of Eden it was the Free State of Prussia 
from 1920 until this year. Its “fall” 
was dramatic (Trme, Aug. 1). Socialist 
Dr. Otto Braun who had been Premier of 
Prussia for eleven years was driven from 
power together with Socialist Minister of 
Interior Dr. Karl Severing. Cartooning 
them as Adam & Eve, Kladderadatsch 
(“Slapbang’’), famed German comic 
weekly, pictured Chancellor Franz von 
Papen (who did the ousting by presidential 
decree) as a Biblical angel with a flaming 
sword (see cut, p. 15). Last week Angel 
von Papen drew his sword again in earnest, 
swished it ominously, announced that his 
“Cabinet of Monocles” will carve up and 
partition the Free State of Prussia—which 
is approximately two-thirds of all Ger- 
many. 

Purpose of this angelic carving was 
seemingly to give first Prussia and later 
the whole Reich a highly centralized rule 
with all reins held tightly at Berlin—just 
as Paris holds the reins of France. In 
the French Republic there are no “States,” 
free or otherwise, but only “departments.” 
Germany teems with “free states” such as 
Prussia and “‘free cities” such as Hamburg. 
Angel von Papen has been whittling, little 
by little, into German states’ rights almost 
from the moment he became Chancellor 
(TIME, June 13). 

In Berlin the Prussian Diet met in 
strange session last week while the German 
Reichstag was assembling New Reichstag. 
The session was strange because nobody 
sat on the Prussian Government benches. 
Irate orators of all parties in the Diet 
demanded that their Government or at 
least some member of it must appear! 
In vain. 

Under the decree which ousted Prus- 
sia’s Adam & Eve, her Government is 
vested in a Federal Commissioner, blunt 
Dr. Franz Bracht. He took the line last 
week that he and all his ministers are 
not responsible to the Prussian Diet, but 
solely to President von Hindenburg. 
Therefore Dr. Bracht let Prussian Dep- 
uties elected by three-fifths of the German 
people rave, rant and grow purple in the 
lace. 

Four days later Chancellor von Papen, 
acting for President von Hindenburg, is- 
sued decrees partitioning Prussia into ap- 
proximately the same “provinces” which 
existed in 1807—when Prussia was con- 
quered by Napoleon, Emperor of the 
French. 

Each province, Chancellor von Papen 
indicated, will be governed by a federal 
sub-commissioner under Federal Commis- 
sioner Dr. Bracht. Since the people of 
Prussia and even the German people have 
had no chance to examine or approve this 
ultra-arbitrary change, Paul von Hinden- 
burg took his place last week in a class 
with Josef Stalin and Benito Mussolini. 
Vital fact: The 84-year-old President and 
his angelic Chancellor are well known to 
be guided in their dictatorial steps by sly 
but patriotic Defense Minister Kurt von 
Schleicher, tireless in his intrigues to re- 
store the goose-step unity and military 
might of Imperial Germany. 


ITALY 


Exclusive Shout 

Though impressive when bellowed with 
wide open vowels by grown men, the 
Fascist Party’s “Official Shout” looks in 
print like the bawling of a baby into 
which someone has stuck a pin: “Ala! 
Ala!! Alala!!!” 

In Rome last week Signor Achille 
Starace, abrupt Secretary General of the 
Fascist Party, ordered that “to maintain 
the dignity of Fascist customs” the Offi- 
cial shout will no longer be given “except 
when saluting // Duce.” Lesser Fascist 
leaders will receive silent salutes, out- 
stretchings of the right arm at an upward 
inclination of 45°. 

Such lazy Fascists as have raised their 
arms while sitting were sternly warned 
by Secretary Starace that the Fascist 
salute (with or without the Official Shout ) 
“must always be given standing . . . and 
only the songs of Fascism may be sung 
by Fascists on the march or at meetings.” 


SWEDEN 
“Deformed Bullets” 

Swedes awaited eagerly last week the 
opening by King Gustaf V in his Royal 
Palace of an Exhibition of Relics & Curi- 
osities, including “deformed bullets ex- 
tracted from the wounds of Swedish 
kings” and a royal Swedish watch charm 
in the shape of a gold rat trap. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 
Serene 

Contented subjects of His Serene 
Highness Franz I, Prince of Liechtenstein, 
beamed last week at news that he had pur- 
chased for $1,000,000 a private estate in 
Austria approximately half the size of 
Liechtenstein (area: 65 sq. mi.). 

Strictly speaking, His Serene High- 
ness’ action was to accept the estate in 
payment of a $1,000,000 loan he extended 
some years ago to his Cousin Baron 
Rudolf von Guttmann, then “Austria’s 
Coal King,” later ruined by the crash of 
Kreditanstalt (Time, June 8, 1931). Ivar 
Kreuger and other scamps have incorpo- 
rated many a wildcat company under the 
lenient laws of Liechtenstein, kept lenient 
by shrewd, rich Prince Franz I. 


RUSSIA 


Stomach Crisis 


Whether enough food got into Russian 
stomachs was an academic question to 
Walter Duranty and other Moscow cor- 
respondents until last week. Suddenly 
Dictator Josef Stalin returned, robust and 
vigorous, from a two-month holiday in 
his native Caucasus. Two days later the 
“Man of Steel” announced, for the first 
time, short food rations for not only all 
foreign correspondents but even for pre- 
viously pampered foreign engineers. 

Worse still, the price of rationed food 
was drastically upped. Egg prices rose 
250% overnight. Meat prices almost dou- 


bled. This winter the only foreigners in 
Russia to eat well will be the diplomatic 
corps, privileged to bring in food duty 
free under diplomatic seal. ‘ 

Clearly Dictator Stalin, on reaching 
Moscow, had studied Russia’s vital statis- 
tics, deciding at a glance that the Soviet 
Union faces a food shortage this winter 
which will bring back memories of her 
dread Famine Year, 1921. Correspond- 
ents, soon to feel the pinch, filled their 
despatches last week with stomach-crisis 
facts. 

@ For the moment green vegetables re- 
mained plentiful in Russian cities, peddled 
by peasants under Dictator Stalin’s de- 
cree of last spring permitting limited 
resumption of private trade (Tre, 
May 23). 

q@ Autumn grain sowing throughout the 
Soviet Union is “highly unsatisfactory,” 
with only 7,000,000 acres sown this year 
as compared to 15,000,000 last year (to 
Aug. 25). 

@ The Tractor, sensationally publicized 
symbol of the Five-Year Plan, has been 
breaking down badly this summer. Thus, 
even near the industrial centre of Odessa 
where repairs can be quickly made, 30% 
of all tractors in the region were reported 
by the Soviet Press last week “disabled.” 
@ Industrial production, while continuing 
to fulfill the Five-Year Plan in quantity, 
has fallen so scandalously low in quality 
that Soviet newspapers raged, cited “typi- 
cal examples”’: 

1) Of 15,000,000 metres of cloth woven 
in seven Moscow mills which once be- 
longed to Tsarist Millionaire Morozov, 
over 7,000,000 metres have had to be dis- 
carded as “spoiled and useless.” 

2) By way of experiment the manager 
of Moscow’s “Proletarian Victory Shoe 
Factory” gave a friend a pair of shoes. 
In six days the soles had worn through. 
Within 19 days the friend had worn out 
three pairs of “Victory Shoes.” End ex- 
periment. 

Significance. Every Russian food short- 
age is produced by the same cause: a 
failure of sufficient goods to reach the 
peasantry in time to stimulate them to 
grow more food than will suffice their own 
needs. Lazy and shrewd, the Russian 
peasant will not pile up a food surplus 
which the Government may seize from 
him by force. 

To break this rural habit Dictator 
Stalin forced the peasants into “collective 
farms” which the State supplied with 
tractors. It was thought that with a 
State-appointed Communist in charge of 
each farm the peasants would produce, 
produce, produce. For a time they did. 
But this year the State’s failure to ship 
sufficient goods to the mechanized collec- 
tives is producing a new and most omi- 
nous “collective strike.” 

Paradoxically the Soviet State could 
probably have obtained enough goods to 
send to the farms but for the world capi- 
talist crisis—at which all proletarians 
theoretically rejoice. Depression, by forc- 
ing down world commodity prices, has 
catastrophically reduced the revenue of 
the Soviet State from what it sells abroad 
—chiefly raw materials. 
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F oreign News—( Continued) 


Official Soviet statistics, released at 
Moscow last week, admitted that Soviet 
exports for the first five months of 1932 
were one-quarter less than in 1931. This 
forced the State to cut its much needed 
purchases from abroad by almost one- 
third. Even so Russia’s official adverse 
trade balance for the period is 100,018,000 
rubles (nominally $50,000,000). 

These facts, together with the “collec- 
tive strike” and the “poor quality scan- 
dal,” faced Josef Stalin last week with 
enough awkward, onerous problems to 
break any statesman less tough than Rus- 
sia’s “Man of Steel.” 

Ser cats 
First Subway 

Eleven months ago a U. S. visitor asked 
the Mayor of Moscow, Comrade Bulganin, 
“Would you like to send a friendly greet- 
ing of any sort to the Mayor of New 
York?” 

Replied Comrade Bulganin, “Tell me 
about the subways of New York. We are 
going to build a subway here soon—the 
first in Russia.”’* 

Last week the biggest New York subway 
was in receivers’ hands (Time, Sept. 5) 
and Moscovites read the first report by 
Mayor Bulganin on construction of their 
new subway. An electrical engineer, 
Mayor Bulganin spared no technical de- 
tails, told at dry length what kind of 
motors will speed what kind of cars over 
what kind of rails with what consumption 
of kilowatts. “We are using the London 
type of deep-sunk tubes,” he stated. 
“They will radiate like spokes of a wheel 
from our Central Subway Station which 
is now partly finished. The first train 
should traverse the first spoke late in 
1933.” 

In the first six months of 1932 Mayor 
Bulganin’s civic government asphalted 
350,000 yards of Moscow streets. Such 
statistics are prime news in Russia 
Strictly speaking the “Mayor” is President 
of the Moscow Soviet and its Presidium 
is the civic government. Not a burly, two- 
fisted “Old Bolshevik,” Electrical Engineer 
Bulganin is small, studious, neatly dressed, 
a “Modern Bolshevik” much milder in 
type than Dictator Josef Stalin who used 
to blow up safes and Tsarist officials “in 
the name of the Revolution.” 

Comrade Bulganin learned his machinist 
father’s trade and was working in a factory 
when the Revolution broke. Promptly he 
threw down his tools, enlisted in the new 
“Red Army,” fought through several cam- 
paigns against the “White Armies,” rose 
to middling military rank, middling popu- 
larity. When Russia’s civil war was over 
Comrade Bulganin’s prestige carried him 
to directorship of Moscow’s biggest elec- 
trical machinery factory. It did well. He 
received a Red order of merit, quietly 
became a power in the Moscow Soviet. 
He was élected its president—Mayor of 
Moscow—last year. 

Typical of “Modern Bolshevism” is 
Mayor Bulganin’s recent appointment of 

*Russia’s first railway was built in 1837 
under Nicholas I, “The Iron Tsar,” to connect 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad) with his summer 
palace at “Tsar’s Village’ (now “Children’s 
Village”) 14 mi, distant. 


Architect Shchusev as “Commandant of 
Tverskaja” (Moscow’s' main street). 
Under the Commandant’s direction all 
buildings will be painted, starting at one 
end of the street and working down to the 
other. Not the occupants of the buildings 
but Street Commandant Shchusev will de- 
cide what color each building shall be 





Moscow’s Mayor BULGANIN 


“We are using the London type of deep- 
sunk tubes. bs 


painted, which shall be torn down, which 
repaired—all by the Municipality. 

In Leningrad this system has already 
been applied to several streets. Last year 
buildings on both sides of the Nevski 
Prospect (No. 1 Tsarist boulevard) were 
painted. The former palace of Grand 
Duke Dmitri* was daubed brilliant red 
with glaring white trim. Leningrad’s 
central ticket office was repainted three 
times in different color schemes until the 
Soviet was satisfied that it is “right.” 
Civic gangs of plumbers and carpenters 
trailed after the painters, fixing people’s 
water faucets, floors. roofs at inconvenient 
times with maximum gusto 


MANCHUKUO 
“In Perpetuity!” 

Japanese spies uncovered last May a 
Chinese plan to raid Mukden, Japan’s 
bristling war base in Manchuria. What 
her spies had discovered Japan made 
public last June, took elaborate precau- 
tions. Nevertheless smart Chinese soldiers 
1,000 strong staged their raids last week 
in two sallies, strictly on schedule. 

Selling their lives dearly in a gesture 
which they hoped would impress the 
world, the 1,000 Chinese attacked with 
trench mortars and machine guns. Even 
Japanese news censors had to admit that 
the Great South Gate of Mukden’s 
Chinese City, her arsenal, air field and 
radio station were “hotly contested” all 


*Co-assassin with Prince Felix Youssoupov 
of Rasputin; brother of Marie, best-selling 
Grand Duchess (The Education of a Princess 
and A Princess in Exile). 


one night and one day. Chinese, counting 
their dead in hundreds, thought the 
gesture worth its cost. 

Meanwhile in Tokyo rich and whimsical 
Foreign Minister Count Yasuya Uchida 
toyed publicly with his diplomatic pre- 
tense that Manchuria split of itself from 
China (Time, Sept. 5). Questioned by a 
member of the Japanese Diet, the Count 
purred: “As for Manchukuo, Japan is con- 
fronted with an unprecedented opposition 
of world public opinion. Nevertheless we 
are determined to follow the course al- 
ready fixed in the face of all opposition. 
We are doing our utmost through our 
diplomats abroad to improve world feeling 
toward Japan, but thus far we can admit 
no optimism.” 

This bland admission that Japan knows 
the whole world regards her course in 
Manchukuo as wrong, Count Uchida fol- 
lowed up by announcing the _ inflexible 
purpose of Japan to sign “before Septem- 
ber 15 at the latest” a treaty recognizing 
the puppet state. 

“Will the entire treaty text be made 
public?” correspondents asked at the 
Gaimusho (Japanese Foreign Office). 

“All of it is fair and it ought to be 
published,” hedged Gaimusho’s press 
spokesman. “It is a recognition of Japan’s 
right—I had better say obligation—to 
station troops in Manchuria.” 

“Will Manchukuo pay the expenses of 
the Japanese troops?” 

“Japan pays all the expenses,” beamed 
the spokesman, “and I can tell you another 
thing. The treaty is all in one sentence— 
a sentence one page and half long. We 
followed the style of American treaty 
drafters—the best in the world—saying 
everything clearly and briefly.” 

“How long is the treaty for?” 

“It runs without limit, in perpetuity!” 

More Shanghaiing? Because there were 
more Japanese bluejackets in Shanghai 
last week than at the beginning of the 
Japanese occupation last winter (TIME, 
Feb. 1); because Japanese war boats kept 
edging in; and because the Japanese blue- 
jackets in Shanghai behaved with extraor- 
dinary insolence, terrified Chinese began 
to believe that they may soon again be 
Shanghaied 

Recently Chinese intensified their boy- 
cott of Japanese goods (Time, Aug. 22). 
Japan must sell her goods to China—or 
the whole inflated, pyramided structure 
of Japanese industry will collapse. Since 
Chinese refuse to buy, Japanese must do 
something. Last week Chinese editors 
clarioned fears that the Japanese Navv 
will attempt to seize not only Shanghai 
but all Chinese ports of any consequence 


CHINA 


Monster 

Jack the Ripper. Rasputin and_ the 
“Marquis” de Sade (“Father of Sadism”) 
had no worse reputation among them 
than rapacious, repulsive Chang Tsung- 
chang (“The Monster’) who reduced rich 
Shantung Province to  thorough-going 
starvation (Time, April 8, 1929). 

Chinese estimate that while Shantung 
was in Chang’s clutches not less than 
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5,000,000 Shantungese who would not 
otherwise have left their homes fled the 
province. When it was bled white, when 
the starving peasants were eating grass 
and considered rats a luxury, War Lord 
Chang absconded with ten million silver 
dollars to Japan. There he was fined $150 
(gold) for “accidentally” shooting and 
killing H. H. Prince Hsien Kai, a cousin 
of H. M. Henry Pu Yi who is today Ja- 
pan’s puppet ruler of Manchukuo (see 
p. 17). 

Last week Monster Chang, having 
squandered his millions, was prospecting 
again in Shantung. In Tsinan, capital of 
the province, Chang concluded some mys- 
terious business last week, went down to 
the railway station, started to climb 
abroad the express for Peiping. Suddenly 
two Chinese youths dashed forward and 
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SHANTUNG’S Deap Boss 


went prospecting once too often. 


abruptly, accurately, shot ““The Monster” 
dead in his tracks. Said one of the assas- 
sins: “We are cousins. I am the son of 
General Chang Chin-sheng, unjustly be- 
headed five years ago by Chang’s orders.” 

News-tight censorship instantly closed 
down, obscured the fate of Chang’s assas- 
sins. In Shantung everyone recalled his 
most brazen, most characteristic exploit. 
To Shantungese bankers from whom he 
had forced a loan, he promised: “Either I 
shall win the war [of 1927] and repay you 
out of booty, or on my word of honor I 
shall return to Shantung in my coffin.” 

When his troops failed to win the cur- 
rent civil war, Monster Chang calmly 
packed his 50-odd concubines into a pri- 
vate car, had a sumptuous red-lacquered 
coffin placed on a flat car, climbed in, 
lighted the fat cigar for chewing which he 
was famed and rode back to Shantung 
chuckling, “Have I not kept my word?” 

To English correspondents some of 
Chang’s women looked like “Americans.” 
To U. S. correspondents some of them 
were “Englishwomen.” French correspond- 
ents confirmed both theories, added that 
some were also “Germans.” 


CHILE 


Davila’s Plan 


Fortnight ago a solemn, resplendent 
group of bishops, generals, frock-coated 
cabinet ministers and economists as- 
sembled at Santiago’s Presidential Palace 
to watch Provisional President Carlos 
Davila sign something. The world learned 
only last week what it was that he signed: 
Chile’s long discussed Emergency Plan by 
which the Davila Government means to 
embark on a program of “sane” state 
Socialism. Nothing could insult President 
Davila more than to call the plan hastily 
conceived. An editor who dubbed it 
“Chile’s Five-Minute Plan” was promptly 
flung into jail last week. 

Six great government corporations will 
be set up almost exactly like the Soviet 
trusts of Russia: a State Industrial Corpo- 
ration, a State Foreign Trading Corpora- 
tion, a State Mixing Corporation, Trans- 
port, Construction and Agriculture Cor- 
porations. To finance and get them into 
operation $160,000,000 was raised by forc- 
ing the central bank to buy an issue of 
treasury bonds. All six corporations are 
intended to win Chile’s business from the 
hands of U. S., German and British firms, 
but unlike Soviet Russia there will be no 
direct confiscation 

The new trusts have their work cut 
out for them. The Foreign Trading Corp., 
financed at $50,000,000, must win Chile’s 
commerce away from the foreign capi- 
talists “who failed us in our hour of 
need,” according to the government bul- 
letin. Whether the $50,000,000 includes 
the creation of a Chilean merchant marine 
to compete with U. S. lines, the Davila 
Plan did not say. 


MEXICO 
President Made 

The U.S. has an engineer President. So 
until last week had Mexico 

Engineer Pascual Ortiz Rubio has had 
a terrible term. His troubles began two 
hours after his inauguration when a 
would-be assassin bloodied his face (Time, 
Feb. 17, 1930). He finally had to adit, 
“A situation of political crisis has existed 
from the beginning of my administration, 
making the work of my Government weak 
and insignificant.” Last week after deny- 
ing for several days in succession that he 
would resign, Mexico’s harassed Great 
Engineer resigned. 

“T will leave immediately for Hot 
Springs, Arkansas,” said Citizen Ortiz 
Rubio. ‘There I will undergo treatment 
for an illness of a delicate nature.” Cut 
in his secretary: “Acute stomach 
trouble!” 

In Mexico the real President is Gen- 
eral Plutarco Elias Calles, a bull-necked 
but enlightened political boss. He had 
enough of being President in 1928, pre- 
fers nowadays to make other men 


Presidents, let them take the risks. In 
1929 few Mexicans had ever heard of 
their Great Engineer. but General Calles 
had no trouble whatsoever getting him 
week he made a new 


elected. Last 





President almost overnight, made a 
young one this time, General Abelardo 
Rodriquez, 43. 

Sitting at home beside his radio the 
eager, beardless young general heard Mex- 
ico’s well-drilled Congress unanimously 
elect him Provisional President to fill out 
the term expiring Nov. 30, 1934. An 
hour prior General Calles had thought- 
fully sent over to his young favorite the 
emblem of Presidential power in Mexico: 
the Grand Cordon of green, white and 
red ribbon embellished with the Eagle 
grasping the Snake. 

Draping the Grand Cordon across his 
bosom, Provisional President Rodriquez 
hurried out to meet friends who were 
hurrying to tell him the good news. Ex- 
actly ten minutes after his election he 
stood before Congress, proceeded to take 
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International 
Mexico’s Boss 
His new No, 2 man is only 43. 


the oath: “I swear to observe and to have 
observed the political Constitution of the 
United States of Mexico and the laws 
emanating therefrom. I will loyally and 
patriotically fulfill the office of Provi- 
sional President of the republic, looking 
only and always to the welfare of the 
country. If I fail to do so, may the na- 
tion hold me responsible.” 

Next, without more ado or speeches, 
the Provisional President motored out to 
General Calles’ ranch, got his orders. To 
date Boss Calles has been broadly friendly 
to the U. S., mildly hostile to private 
foreign interests in Mexico, firmly hostile 
to the Catholic Church. Some years ago 
he picked Second Lieutenant Abelardo 
Rodriquez as a good & loyal henchman, 
secured him rapid promotion to Mexico's 
highest military rank, General of Division 
and last year made him War Minister—a 
supreme mark of trust. 

Hurrying to say goodbye to Mexico's 
Great Engineer last week, dynamic U. S. 
Ambassador Clark rushed into the railway 
station just ten minutes after Citizen 
Ortiz Rubio’s special train had left for 
Hot Springs. 
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Fun at a Murder Trial 

A procedure not uncommon in U. S. 
newspaper offices is what is known as 
“kidding the pants off a story.” Last week 
the Press of Chicago, as if sensitive about 
its reputation for glorifying crime, elected 
to “kid the pants off” a murder trial. 

The defendant was an attractive Polish 
woman named Mrs. Dorothy Mysza Pol- 
lak, 26, who shot her husband in the 
eve. Recalling the devastating satire in 
Maurine Watkins’ play Chicago, in which 
blonde Roxie Hart was in a somewhat 
similar plight, Chicago newspapers took 
satire into their own hands, tagged Mrs. 
Pollak as ‘“Chicago’s most beautiful 
slayer.” 

Tribune and Post printed comparatively 
restrained reports. But the Daily News 
and Hearst’s Herald & Examiner scarcely 
tried to conceal their evident belief that 
Mrs. Pollak’s efforts to escape punishment 
were as ludicrous and hilarious as Roxie 
Hart’s, also as empty of merit and as 
likely to succeed. The Herald & Exam- 
iner assigned its cinema reviewer, Carol 
Frink, to cover the trial as she might 
cover a comic melodrama. 

The elements of the case easily lent 
themselves to burlesque. Mrs. Pollak, 
who wore her long bobbed hair curled at 
the ends Garbo-wise, had been married 
three years to Joseph Pollak, back-of-the- 
stockyards bootlegger and money lender. 
She suspected him of philandering with a 
Mrs. Julia Cebulski. One afternoon last 
July Mrs. Pollak was unable to locate 
either her husband or Mrs. Cebulski. 
When her husband returned to the flat 
that evening she shot him. Said she after- 
ward: “That was a dirty trick I did to 
poor old Joe.” 

Following her surrender to police, and 
conferences with a lawyer named O’Brien, 
Mrs. Pollak revealed that her husband had 
been in the habit of mauling her when she 
displeased him, that she had shot (‘‘to 
frighten him’’) because he had come after 
her with a knife. Police at the apartment 
had discovered no knife. On second in- 
vestigation of the house a lawyer named 
Hoffman produced a three-inch paring 
knife which he said he had found there. 
Then Mrs. Pollak’s  platinum-blonde 
cousin, a Mrs. Victoria Schultz, ‘eye- 
Witness,” supplied a huge carving knife. 
Lawyer Hoffman left the State. 

Mrs. Pollak elected to be tried by the 
court without jury, first woman murder 
defendant to avail herself of that new 
prerogative in Chicago courts. Excerpts 
from the newspaper reports: 

Daily News: “Virtue, triumphant 
though weary, and womanhood rising 
strong amid tears to make the ultimate 
sacrifice of a husband, were tastefully 
described in court today as Mrs. Pollak 
began her march toward an acquittal for 
the shooting of good old Joe Pollak, her 
onetime spouse. . . . While the State was 
hinting that she was a murderess and her 
own counsel was describing her as a 
wronged woman who had never done harm 
to anyone save for one slight killing, her 
pose remained the same. She looked 


like the lady on the dollar, only more 
expensive.” 


Herex: “The cast, though accidentally 
chosen, was splendid for type. . . . The 
star, Dorothy Pollak, pretty enough to get 
by if she knows her lines, and simply but 
smartly dressed in the funeral finery she 
wore on the sad occasion when she tried 
to hurl herself into the late Joe’s grave 
(see earlier installments). i 

News: “The medical examiner found 
also that Mr. Pollak had had muscular 
heart trouble of long standing and some 
kidney ailments. When the question was 
put to him squarely ... he stated it 
to be his opinion that Joe Pollak had 
died of a bullet wound in his head, thus 
ruining the last hope of his sad-eyed widow 
that he might have died of something 
else.” 

Herex: “Quoting and imitating Joe, who 
is dead and consequently unable to tell 





Acme 


Cuicaco’s Wipow PoLLak 


She corrected her husband’s manners. 


his own story, Mrs. Schultz gnashed her 
teeth, assumed a diabolical leer, and cried: 
‘Didn't I tell you if you ever went gadding 
to that saloon again I'd -kill you?’ That 
was what poor Joe is supposed to have 
told his misunderstood wife before she 
resorted to her little gun to correct his 
manners.” 

News: “Dorothy Pollak, the wistfully 
beautiful widow of poor Joe (1I-Wish- 
I-Was-in-the-Grave-with-Him) Pollak, 
wrapped in grief and shedding tears like 
pearls, took the stand to describe her 
musketry, the gentlest wife who ever shot 
a husband. . . . ‘The State has not even 
established that a murder was committed,’ 
said Lawyer O’Brien. And many thought 
he was about to argue that Mr. Pollak 
had been shot in the open season for 
Pollaks.” 

After a half-hour’s consideration of 
evidence, the court acquitted Mrs. Pollak. 
For several moments’ she remained 
dumbly in her chair because she had not 
grasped the meaning of the word “ac- 
quitted.” Later she found her tongue, 
declared: “Judge Fisher is a nice man. 
He looked at it sensibly.” Then she signed 


a contract to appear for three weeks at 
the State-Congress Theatre in burlesque 
at $1,000 a week. Cousin Victoria Schultz 
got only $250 a week. 


Old Queen, New Dress 

When the publisuers of McCall’s -talk 
about Depression they mean 1919 when 
“the wolf wasn’t at McCall’s door; it was 
‘way inside.’” Newsstand sales were 
around 20,000. Advertising for the year 
was only 209,000 lines. Into McCall Co. 
as president then came William Bishop 
Warner, now also chairman of American 
Woolen Co. Ong of his first acts was to 
lift the lid of the editorial budget. For 
the next twelve years McCall’s zoomed. 
Its lineage last year was 7,718,000, sixth 
in rank of all U. S. magazines; its circula- 
tion 2,507,000, of which more than 1,000,- 
000 was newsstand. 

While the wolf is now far from McCall’s 
office in Manhattan’s gilt-topped New York 
Central Building, the magazine has not 
been untouched by the 1930-32 slump. 
And President Warner has authorized the 
tactics which succeeded before: spending 
money on editorial revision. This week 
the result appeared in McCall’s October 
issue. 

Instead of being a hodge-podge of 
fiction, general articles, household hints 
and dress designs scattered without plan 
through pages of advertising, the new 


McCall’s looks like three magazines 
bound as one. The first 30 pages are 
designated “News & Fiction.” Therein are 


stories, reviews of cinema, music, radio, 
books, religion Then the reader comes 
to a second cover in four colors, showing 
a detail of a table set for luncheon. This 
section is named “Homemaking.” Fifty 
pages farther back a third color cover 
(woman at a dressing table) introduces 
“Style & Beauty.” Advertisements are 
distributed to correspond. Every adver- 
tiser is assured preferred position for his 
copy. 

Besides the makeup, McCall’s dress was 
altered throughout. Otis Lee Wiese, 26- 
year-old editor, called in as consultant 
Henry Dreyfuss, stage and industrial de- 
signer. They chose new and graceful head- 
line types, experimented with buff panels, 
brown inks to relieve the black-&-white 
pages. 

History. Everyone rightly associated 
Munsey’s with the late Frank Andrews 
Munsey. , Everyone knows McClure’s 
was founded by Samuel Sidney McClure, 
although many are not aware that he is 
still alive, aged 75. Who was McCall? 
James McCall, Scottish tailor who arrived 
in the U. S. in the 1860’s and started a 
pattern business, never knew there was a 
magazine named for him. In 1885 his 
company started publishing monthly an 
eight-page pamphlet of fashion notes, 
called The Queen. James McCall died that 
year. In 1891 the pamphlet was renamed 
The Queen of Fashion. Three years later 
it was a 20-page magazine with its first 
fiction story, result of a $10 prize contest 
Thirty years ago it became McCall’s. 

Until President Warner took charge, 
McCall’s was distinctly a smalltown maga 
zine. In 1919 it gave its last rose-bush 
subscription premium. 








No More Debates 


Something grim by Alban Berg, a new 
complexity by Stravinsky, something noisy 
out of the U. S. S. R.—any new composi- 
tion out of the ordinary has titillated 
Philadelphians and Manhattanites when 
Leopold Stokowski shook his frizzy blond 
locks over it for the first time. Audiences 
did not always actually like the new 
music; but there was the exciting possi- 
bility of a new Stokowski gesture, a 
Stokowski gadget, a lot of Stokowskitalk. 
A typical performance gvas when, at a 
broadcast concert, he conducted in a glass 
booth, controlling the sound to his own 
satisfaction. It has since been learned that 
the dials he twiddled were fake ones, 
hooked up with nothing at all by radio 
men who were taking no chances. But 
the customers loved it, especially the 
fluttering ladies; they went on listening 
to novelties chiefly because Leopold 
Stokowski pontificated over them so im- 
pressively. 

Last week there was an announcement 
of changes at Philadelphia. Depression 
makes a difference. In Boston this sum- 
mer it seemed to make audiences prefer 
sad music to merry music (Time, July 
18). In Philadelphia next season, with the 
sanction of Conductor Stokowski, the pro- 
grams will be “almost entirely devoted to 
the acknowledged masterpieces.” The di- 
rectors of the orchestra feel that “audi- 
ences prefer music which they know and 
love, and that performances of debatable 
music should be postponed until a more 
suitable time.” 


-——e 





Flying Baritone 

No one who went to Princeton Uni- 
versity between 1921 and 1925 has for- 
gotten a hard-muscled youth who came 
down from Alaska with shaggy black hair, 
shy grey eyes, a fighter’s chin, a wolfskin 
coat, a rich baritone voice and much 
musical talent. Robert M. (“Bob”) Craw- 
ford entered Princeton with a little money 
he had earned as a surveyor in Alaska. He 
worked his way in a bicycle shop and a 
Ford service station. He led the Uni- 
versity Orchestra. He became president of 
the Glee Club. He composed for and sang 
in the Triangle Club’s shows, including 
The Scarlet Coat which he wrote out of 
his fondness for life in the Northwest. He 
used to slip into the Congregational 
Church and play opera on the organ. He 
also composed there, trying out orchestral 
effects with the stops and filling the house 
with his big voice. After graduation he 
organized the Princeton Conservatory of 
Music. The Princeton Orchestra still plays 
as something of a tradition the symphonic 
poem Le Curé et le Mort (The Priest and 
the Corpse) which an amiable French pro- 
fessor accepted in lieu of thesis when Bob 
Crawford was in danger of flunking the 
course. 

Graduated from Princeton in 1925, 
Baritone Crawford studied for two years 
with pretty Pianist Nadia Boulanger and 
Conductor André Bloch, on a Walter 
Damrosch scholarship at Fontainebleau. 
There he met a student who became his 
wife and the mother of his child, “Skippy.” 


TIME 


During the next three years he studied in 
New York on a Juilliard Scholarship, sang 
with the Lutheran Oratorio Society at 
Town Hall, with the Bach Choir in the 
annual festivals at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
with the Juilliard Orchestra and Opera 


Company. Now 33, Bob Crawford is 
musical director of the Newark Music 
Foundation, radio conductor of the 
Newark Symphony Orchestra, soloist and 
occasional conductor of summer concerts 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. Increasingly busy, 
he is a licensed airplane pilot; by swift 
swoops he filled close engagements this 
summer in Fredonia, N. Y., Mystic, Conn. 
and Bradford, Pa. 

This week Bob Crawford was to set out 
from Seattle, Wash. on the most news- 
worthy trip of his career: a triumphant 
flying return to Alaska. He had flown 
across the country, taking with him Pianist 
Harrison Potter and Soprano Ruby 
Mercer, both of whom have been associ- 
ated with him in Chautauqua, and as pub- 
licity man his Princeton friend Harvey 








ALASKA’S Bos CRAWFORD 


He played opera on a Princeton organ. 
- 5 


Phillips. They would crate the plane, sail 
up from Seattle to Seward, Alaska, then 
fly to Fairbanks for the first concert on 
Sept. 17. There would be caribou and 
moose hunting, mountain-climbing, sight- 
seeing, then concerts in Seward, Juneau, 
Seattle, possibly in Vancouver, Victoria 
and elsewhere. Because Bob Crawford 
was once a surveyor for it, the Alaska 
Railroad agreed to sponsor his trip. 
Alaska’s Governor George Parks sent 
words of encouragement and enthusiasm. 

Next week’s concert will be Bob Craw- 
ford’s first formal appearance in Fair- 
banks. But many an oldtimer there re- 
members how, aged 7, Bob would sing the 
only song he knew, “In The Good Old 
Summer Time,” while other children 
passed a fur hat among the miners. The 
Crawford family had migrated from Daw- 
son, Canada, down the Yukon and up the 
Tanana River, looking for gold. They 
were among Fairbanks’ first settlers. Bob 
Crawford first studied music on a mail 
order fiddle, with a French exile named 
Vic Durand. His first song, “My North- 
land,” has been adepted by Alaskans as an 
unofficial anthem. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Couplet 

In Manhattan an anonymous fanatic 
painted in red letters on Grant’s Tomb: 
The good but starve ; the order of the day 
Is prey on others or become a prey. 


Milk 

In Philadelphia, Wallace F. Mitchell, 
unemployed machinist, stole a bottle of 
milk from Grocer Bernard Beese. Grocer 
Beese shot & killed Machinist Mitchell. 
Widow Mitchell doubted that her husband 
had stolen the milk, said he had left the 
house to pick up cigaret stubs. 


-——e 





Furniture 

In Milwaukee, Andrew Wisniewski, 
father of eleven, offered two of them in 
payment of a $35 debt to a furniture com- 
pany. Judge Thaddeus Pruss dismissed 
the action. 








Statue 

In Honolulu died Jose de Medeiros who 
had spent all his days for the past 36 
years staring steadily at a bronze statue of 
Kamehameha the Great, Hawaii's first 
ruler. 








Tamily 

In Salt Lake City, Bert Fairclough, 
attending a family party, asked his sister- 
in-law for a kiss. When she refused he bit 
off her nose. 


Bolt 

In Hamilton, Bermuda, William Leach 
suddenly left his armchair to get a book. 
Just then a bolt of lightning came down 
the chimney, destroyed the chair. 


a 





Grandfather 

In the Farmington, N. H. News ap- 
peared the following: ‘Correction:—In 
the personal column of last week’s issue 
it was reported that Carroll Peavey and 
daughter Nancy, of Lisbon, were in town 
recently, and in their itinerary of visits 
included the former’s grandfather, Albert 
S. Wallace. Mr. Wallace wishes it contra- 
dicted that he received this attention from 
his grandson.” 


Stencil 

In Newark, N. J. Pilot Marshall Fay 
last January bought a $1 suitcase, had his 
name & address stenciled on it. After he 
finished using it he gave it to a traveling 
friend with instructions to throw it away. 
Month later the suitcase was returned to 
Marshall Fay by airplane, collect. In 
Newark he threw it away again. Before 
long he received a collect telegram from 
Boston announcing that the suitcase was 
found, was en route to Newark—collect. 


Golfer 

In Rochester, N. Y. when Golfer Wil- 
liam A. Caldwell made a hole in one, Al 
Wheeler, his opponent, fainted. 





Gone 

In Carbondale, Ill., M. J. Going, ill with 
pneumonia, died of shock during a thun- 
derstorm. 
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Sluggish .. . Irritable cd 
Run-Down? 


“It proved the perfect remedy”? 


(Right) “I was terribly run-down and headachy, 
and had no energy at all,’ writes Mrs. Margaret 
C. Snyder of Malba, L. I. 


“The doctor said my trouble was due to a slug- 
tish system and advised me to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast to clear out the poisons . . . I did so, and 
noticed a decided improvement in two weeks. My 
appetite picked up and I felt stronger. Yeast 
Proved the perfect remedy in my case.”’ 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“By all 


means try 
YEAST” 


urges Dr. ZUELZER 
of Berlin 


Don’t feel only “‘half-well’’! Read the 


advice of this famous medical authority 


se HEN we consider that food residues, instead 


of leaving the body within twenty-four hours, 
sometimes remain in the intestines for days, it is 
not surprising that some people have headaches, 
indigestion, coated tongue, bad breath, poor ap- 
petite, skin troubles, irritz ibility, lowered vitality.’ 


That is how Dr. Georg Zuelzer, of Berlin, explains the 
effects of chronic constipation! Dr. Zuelzer is physician- 
in-chief of the great Lankwitz Hospital. He adds:— 

‘It is very easy to correct constipation — with fresh 
‘*yeast. Fresh yeast is a corrective food. It accomplishes 
**gently what cathartics attempt violently. 

**By all means, try it, if you are ‘run-down.’ ’’ 

Eaten regularly, 3 cakes a day—before me: ils, or be- 
tween meals and at bedtime—Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
a remarkably stimulating effect on “tired” intestines. At 
the same timeit softens the poison-breeding waste accum- 
ulations in the body so they can be passed off easily. 


Thus normal elimination is fostered, appetite restored. 
Youdigest your meals moreeasily. And as yeast continues 
to “tone” and purify your system, your strength picks 
up—“pep returns” — you feel life’s really worth living! 

If you want perfect health—try Fleischmann’s Yeast 
now! Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water (a third 
of a glass). Write for booklet. om Y-Z-16, Standard 

Brands Inc., 691 Washing- 


ton St., N. Y. C. 


Dr.WEIcKsEL,Germanauthor- 
ity, says: “I have prescribed 
fresh yeast for a very large 
number of patients suffering 
from ...chronic constipation.” 


IMPORTANT— Fieischmann’s 
Yeast for health comes only in 
the foil-wrapped cake with yellow 
label. It’s yeast in its fresh, effec- 
tive form—rich in health-giving 
vitamins B, G and D—the kind 
famous doctors advise. At grocers, 
restaurants, soda fountains. 
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THIS 
FALL 


we 
buys more 


than for many a year 





STETSON 
HAT 


TODAY, at any Stetson dealer’s, you 
can exchange a $5 bill for a genuine 
Stetson hat. 

It is easily the greatest value we 
have ever offered in 67 years of mak- 
ing fine hats. The Stetson standard of 
quality has been raised—not lowered. 


The $5 Stetson comes in a full range 


of colors—both soft felts and derbies 
—styled with traditional Stetson 
authority. 


All other prices reduced 


Excellent Quality, formerly $10 . . . mow $7 
Nutria Quality, formerly $12.50. . now $10 
Real Nutria Quality, formerly $15 now $12.50 
3X Beaver Quality, formerly $16.50 now $15 


Stetson Special Quality, 
formerly $20. ......+. mow $17.50 


4X Beaver Quality, formerly $22.50 now $20 
5X Beaver Quality, formerly $40 . now $35 
7X Beaver Quality, formerly $50 . now $40 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, 


New York, London, Paris 





AERONAUTICS 











Ford Out? 

Through the aviation industry last week 
flashed a report that Henry Ford is through 
building airplanes. 

The aircraft plant at Dearborn, Mich. 
is shut down except for repair work on 
planes now in operation. From that plant, 
which produced 300 tri-motors at $50,000 
each for the past five years, only four 
new ships have emerged since Jan. 1. 
Prospects for new orders were slim be- 
cause 1) airline expansion has ceased at 
least for the present; 2) big operators are 
abandoning Fords in favor of planes made 
by allied builders; 3) some operators be- 
lieve that the Ford, basically unchanged 
since 1927, is obsolete. 

The second reason is well illustrated by 
American Airways and United Air Lines. 
American Airways is replacing Fords with 
Stinsons built by its new and influential 
stockholder Errett Lobban Cord. United, 
which currently flies Fords between New 
York and Chicago, is getting ready to in- 
stall new high-speed Boeings capable of 
crossing the U. S. in 24 hours. Trans- 
continental & Western Air is expected to 
patronize Curtiss-Wright, to which it is 
related through their mutual holding com- 
pany, North American Aviation, Inc. 

Last week’s report coincided with the 
resignation of white-haired William Ben- 
son Mayo, Ford’s chief engineer for 19 
years, and head of Ford’s aviation division. 
Mr. Mayo said he planned to devote him- 
self to private research in aeronautics. Of 
his former employer he said: “I don’t 
know whether Ford will carry on in avia- 
tion or not. I don’t think he has decided 
yet. I don’t think he’s lost interest. 
There’s just so little business. i 
Late License 

Shy, smiling Juan Terry Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways, whose 
planes fly 12,000,000 mi. yearly over 22,- 


| 000 mi. of routes, presented himself last 


week to a Department of Commerce in- 
spector at Roosevelt Field, L. I. He 
wanted a private pilot’s license. If the 
inspector examined Mr. Trippe’s log he 
saw a record of some 600 hours at the 
controls. Also Mr. Trippe might have told 
him how he learned to fly in Miami in 
1917; served as a Navy pilot 1917-18, 
qualified as a night bomber pilot; bought 


| a battered “Jenny” after the War and flew 


it about Long Island; logged some 400 
hours private & commercial flying between 
1922 and 1924. In 1927 he was licensed 
as an honorary mail pilot for one com- 
memorative flight between Newark and 
Teterboro, N. J. (6 mi.). Since the Air 
Commerce Act was passed in 1926, re- 
quiring civilian licenses, office work had 
kept him out of the air a lot. His hired 


| pilots flew him on trips or commuting 
| from Easthampton to town. Now he had 


bought a Loening amphibian, wanted the 
fun of flying again. He handily made 
three-takeoffs and landings with his new 
ship, did three gentle & three steep figure 
eights, a spiral from 2,000 ft. to land 
within 500 ft. of a mark. When the in- 
spector was satisfied that President Trippe 
was of good moral character and free of 


ailments which might interfere with safe 
flying, he issued him a license. Because it 
was only a private license, Pilot Trippe 
was not required to prove that he can read, 
write, speak and understand English. 


The Races (Cont’d) 

When “Jimmy” Doolittle, a ‘stubby, 
sturdy pilot in a stubby, sturdy ship, tore 
around the course at the National Air 
Races in Cleveland last week at 2096 
m.p.h. he made a new world speed record 
for landplanes. 

His feat threw into relief a curious 
combination of facts: Nine years ago the 
Schneider Trophy for seaplanes was won 
at 177 mp.h. That year Capt. “Al” 
Williams flew a landplane 266 m.p.h. and 
the next year a Frenchman flew one 27 
m.p.h. The Frenchman’s speed remained 
the world record until last week when 

















Juan Terry TripPe 


After 600 hours, he got a license. 
(See col. 2) 


it was bettered by only 18 m.p.h. Mean- 
while, since 1923, seaplane speeds have 
been upped 40, 50, 60 m.p.h. from year to 
year. Last year Britain’s Lieut. Stainforth 
flew 406 m.p.h. 

An explanation of this disparity lies in 
the Schneider Trophy which stimulated 
various governments (with the exception 
of the U. S. since 1926) to develop sea- 
plane engines adapted to racing. These are 
cylinder-in-line machines of 2,600 h. p., 
perfectly streamlined. Such an engine may 
have a life of only one hour at top speed. 
Builders of landplanes, particularly in the 
U. S., have clung to radial engines of a few 
hundred horsepower which, while they 
offer much more head resistance, are gen- 
erally preferred for commercial and mili- 
tary flying. Such engines can fly great 
distances. Some observers believe that 
with more powerful radial engines, the 
advantage of retractable landing gear will 
enable landplanes to fly faster than sea- 
planes, which cannot retract their floats. 
But there must be landing fields a mile- 
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TIME 


PRE-WAR 9? 


... not so good, maybe 


RE-WAR there was no paper called Time. Its editors 
wee on their way into the army. Pre-war there 
was no paper called The American Legion Monthly. 
Its editors were on their way into the army. Pre-war 
there was no paper called The New Yorker. Its editor 
was presently to be found on The Stars and Stripes. 

Pre-war there wasn’t any Business Week, or Liberty, 
or Fortune, or American Home, or True Story. Their 
founders were too busy getting ready to bear arms, 
with reluctant venom. 

Hmmmmmmmmmm...... 

Since The American Legion Monthly is paying for 
this advertisement solo, you may wonder why we grind 
the axe of the others. 

Because their mere numbers indicate that new, 
young, progressive policies post-war have built new 
successful magazines. There must be some reason for 
this beyond caprice or luck. 

There is. Each of these founders has isolated, then 
written to, a new post-war group of distinct, changed, 
special reader-interest, a group that did not exist as 
such before the war. 

Each of these founders has set apart a new set of 
publishing values to offer to people who make things 


and want to tell other people about them. 


The American Legion Monthly tells nearly a million 


of them. A compact mass of American men over 32, 
under 45, most with families, all with a terrific ingrained 
sense of achievement, fierce sense of duty to the com- 
monwealth, insatiable appetite for outdoors. Nearly a 


million men to whom the paper is not a bland hired 
entertainer calling once a month—but instead is a part 
of themselves—the live exchange in which they trade 
ideas and ideals, memoirs and projects. 

The compactness of interest, of habit, of ideals, 
among these million, is a new publishing value of the 
first magnitude. As such it is a Number One market- 
ing-value, new style. 

If you have an honest product these men and their 
families can reasonably use, you will get rid of it faster, 
cheaper, if you shoot it straight into their intensely 
interested minds than by any pre-war method that the 


common law of advertising ever devised. 
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TWO-WAY RADIO, a miracle when 
it was developed, is today an estab- 
lished feature of organized air travel. 
Guesswork is out. 

As the pilot of an American Air- 
ways plane follows the beacons that 
mark his course, his nearest ground 
station calls him every 20 minutes; 
gives instructions and exact infor- 
mation on flying conditions ahead. 
Already it’s an old story to the pilot; 
he is used to it. But for the passen- 
ger, this communication between 
plane and ground has added the 
final feeling of security—an inti- 
mate sense of being in touch with 
the alert organization watching his 
progress from below. 

From Coast to Coast, from Can- 
ada to Mexico, the modern, com- 
fortable air liners of American 
Airways, Inc., operate day-in and 
day-out, as regularly as clockwork. 
With every proved aid to flight, they 
have traveled more than 30,000,000 
miles on their established schedules. 

And they’re not only dependable, 
but fast. The trip from New York to 
Los Angeles is made with the loss of 
only one business day. Chicago to 
New Orleans is cut from 21 hours 
(by land) to 9. On the longer trips 


Los Angeles to 415-H— 
“Your position and 
weather please.”’ 

415-H to Los Angeles— 
** My positionover Beacon 
M4-B, flying at 2700 feet. 
Ceiling unlimited. Visi- 
bility unlimited.” 

Los Angeles to 415-H— 
“Okay 415-H — Weather 
Los Angeles, ceiling 5000, 
Visibility unlimited.”’ 


you save on an average of 66% in 
time, and considerable money in 
living expenses en route. 

We invite you to make your next 
trip by American Airways, Inc., for 
a new kind of enjoyment in reliable 
transportation. Reservations and 
information are easily obtained from 
Western Union or Postal Telegraph, 
any leading hotel or travel agency, 
or at the local office of American 
Airways, Inc. Write for complete 
data to American Airways, Inc., 


220 N. Fourth Si., St. Louis, Mo. 


A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
of the 


The following are some principal 





is known as the ** Fair- 


Coast-to-Coast rout 
Weather Southern Route. 





Abilene Dayton New Orleans 
Akron Douglas New York 
Albany El Centro Omaha 
Amarillo El Paso Phoenix 
Atlanta Ft. Worth Providence 
Austin Galveston Rochester 
Big Spring Hartford San Angelo 
Birmingham Houston San Antonio 
Boston Indianapolis San Diego 
Brownsville Jackson Shreveport 
Buffalo Kansas City Springfield 


Little Rock St. Joseph 


Chattanooga 
- Los Angeles St. Louis 








Louisville Syracuse 
Memphis Texarkana 
Monroe Tucson 
Corpus Christi Montreal “0 
Dallas Nashville Wichita Falls 


AMERICAN 





ATRWA Ys, Inc. & 


OAST TO COAST—CANA 


ADA TO MEXICO 


PASSENGERS —AIR MAIL—AIR EXPRESS 
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and-a-half or two miles long, since a plane 
which flies 400 m.p.h. lands at about 110 
m.p.h. 

Now that the Schneider races have been 
discontinued, the Thompson Trophy, held 
in connection with the National Air Races, 
assumes importance as the world’s fore- 
most air speed contest. The event was 
the climax of last fortnight’s meet at 
Cleveland. Eight swift planes started, 
among them Doolittle in the chunky, 
barrel-like Gee-Bee racer with an 80o-h. p. 
Wasp in its fat nose, and the pilot’s cock- 
pit far back amid the fan-like tail sur- 
faces. Another starter was minuscule 
“Jimmy” Haizlip who broke the transcon- 
tinental record last fortnight. Before the 
end of the race Doolittle, his eyes watery 
with hay fever, had lapped every oppo- 
nent save one. His top speed was well 
over 300 m.p.h., but his average was only 
255 m.p.h. 

It was during the qualifying heats for 
the Thompson race that Doolittle broke 
the record, after failing to do so on two 
consecutive days. The first day he flashed 
back & forth four times over the 3-kilo- 
metre course he was clocked at an average 
of 293 m.p.h. Then it was discovered 
that someone had neglected to install in 
his plane a barograph, necessary for offi: 
cial recognition of his flight. Next day he 
had the barograph but a quartering wind 
slowed him to 282 m.p.h.—.77 less than 
the necessary margin over the old record 
On that day spectators feared he was 
about to crash into treetops at the north 
end of the field. Scoffed Doolittle after- 
ward: “I was nowhere near them. I must 
have been at least four feet over them.” 
Once again he rocketed back & forth, this 
time endangered by splashing oil which 
smeared his windhood. His fastest lap was 
309 m.p.h. Said he: “I left five miles 
more in her for ‘Russ’ Boardman. He 
can shoot the record up to more than 


” 


Co 


Women pilots had fought bitterly and 
won the right to enter every race this 
year except the Thompson Trophy. Having 
the privilege, they did nothing with it, 
flew in no events until the Amelia Ear- 
hart Trophy Race for the George Palmer 
Putnam Cup, for women exclusively, was 
reached. This race aroused much mirth 
among men pilots, caused much confusion 
to officials. The six starters were sup- 
posed to race 21 mi. around a 3} mi. 
course. The first to start headed properly 
for the checkered turning pylon, then 
somehow got another idea and wandered 
off across country. Others mistook smoke- 
stacks for pylons, some found themselves 
on the 5-mile and r1o-mile courses. One 
zoomed far aloft, another popped up from 
behind a grandstand. The only one to 
fly the prescribed route, Miss Florence 
Klingensmith, was timed at 59 m.p.h., 
made two extra laps before officials could 
signal her down. 

Later, however, more seasoned women 
pilots flew an admirable race in a driving 
storm for the Aerol Trophy. Rain & dark- 
ness blinded them so they could not see 
the flags on the pylons signalling them 
down. Mrs. Gladys O’Donnell, in the 
cockpit of pugnacious “Benny” Howard’s 
little racer /ke, won at 185 m.p.h. Next 
day Mrs. Mae Haizlip, wife of “Jimmy’ 
Haizlip, in her husband’s ship, flashed past 
the timing cameras at 255 m.p-h., 45 m.p-h. 
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faster than the women’s record, just as 
fast as Doolittle in the Thompson race. — 

After a week unmarred by serious mis- 
hap, two crashes occurred on successive 
days. The first involved two planes fight- 
ing for the lead at a pylon in a Sportsman 
Pilot race. William A. Warrick made a 
wide turn; close at his tailskid, Paul 
Bloom cut inside him at the pylon, raced 
for the lead. As both dived to gain speed 
they collided, crashed. Grinning as res- 
cuers pried them loose from the wreckage, 
both men were expected to survive. Next 
day “Al” Wilson, movie stunt flyer, was 
about to land his 1910 Curtiss “pusher” 
near an autogiro. The two craft had been 
entertaining the crowd every day with a 
mock dogfight. Wilson’s ancient plane 
either fouled the whirling rotors of the 
‘giro or was sucked down into the rotors’ 
yortex. Wilson died of his injuries. Pilot 
John Miller of the ‘giro was not hurt. 


THEATRE 


Laggard Season 

Four new plays due in Manhattan last 
week were still getting steam up at way 
stations, but one musicomedy rolled into 
town. It was a little dusty from a tryout 
tour of five months, through New Eng- 
land, the Midwest and the South. 

Smiling Faces (Harry Clarke, libret- 
tist; Harry Revel, composer; Mack Gor- 
don, lyricist; Lee & Jake Shubert, pro- 
ducers) is notable chiefly for exhibiting 
Fred Stone as a most generous person 
His daughter Paula had the leading female 
role on tour; Daughter Dorothy, as co- 
star, has the réle in Manhattan. Her 
husband, Charles Collins, has a prominent 
part. Comedian Stone saves most of his 
funny remarks for a scene in which he 
does an imitation of Will Rogers. (Four 
years ago when Comedian Stone was hurt 
in an airplane crash, Funnyman Rogers 
took his place in Three Cheers.) Except 
for that scene and his one good song 
(“There’s a Bluebird in My Window and 
a Landlord at My Door’) Fred Stone 
spends most of his time offstage. 

Smiling Facgs has an elaborately trite 
plot about a film actress (Dorothy Stone ) 
who marries her fiancé’s best friend (Roy 
Royston) to get in the social register so 
that she can wed the man she loves 
(Charles Collins) without costing him his 
inheritance. It has one good tune 
(“Stumbled Over You”) and another with 
a line beginning “And soon a_ baby 
lace... .” Like most Fred Stone shows 
it has few sexy jokes and those it has 
deal exclusively with the intermediate sex. 
Sample: “Since this is A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, you don’t mind if I wan- 
der around among the fairies?” ‘“That’s 
up to you—lead your own life.” He also 
has one or two opportunities to dance. 
Dorothy Stone and Doris Patston dance 
too. So do Messrs. Royston and Collins. 
All dance well, individually, in pairs and 
in threesomes. The chorus directed by 
Merriel Abbott dances better than nine 
White choruses out of ten. There is a 
great deal of dancing, but not quite 
enough. If everybody in it danced all the 
lime Smiling Faces would be a fine show. 
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...careless of his GUMS 


PPNAKE your budget as seriously as 

you please! But you should take 
your gums just as seriously — or more 
seriously ! 

When you were a child, your gums 
were hard, But to stay hard and healthy, 
gums need stimulation. And the soft 
foods of today don’t give it to them! 

Your gums don’t get enough exercise. 


| They have become lazy, touchy, tender. 





And unless you're luckier than most 
people of this day, you have “pink 
tooth brush.” 

And “pink tooth brush” is nothing to be 
careless about. It can lead to gingivitis, 


pyorrhea, Vincent's disease. It may 


IPA 





43 BE 






and he has “‘pink tooth brush”! 


endanger the soundness of your teeth. 
Even if your gums haven't reached the 
“pink tooth brush” stage, you'd better 
start hardening them back to health. 
Get a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste 
Clean your teeth with it twice a day. 
But each time, put a little more Ipana 
on your brush and massage it right into 
your gums. Leave it there. Ziratol—the 
toning agent in Ipana—acts more effec- 
tively when you leave it on the gums. 
In a few days your teeth will begin to 
whiten and brighten. In a month your 
gums will be firmer. Use Ipana with 
massage regularly —and you won't be 


bothered with “‘pink tooth brush!”’ 


A GOOD TOOTH PASTE, LIKE A GOOD DENTIST, IS NEVER A LUXURY 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-92 

73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 

PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 

the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Painter of Birds 


No trade for a clerk is bird-painting. 
A man must be patient, curious, hardy, 
sharp-eyed, indomitable beyond belief. He 
must lie immobile in brambles half the 
years of his life, or crouch in duck boats, 
shin up tall trees, wiggle all day through 
burdock. Thus he may discover the true 
expressions of contentment, fear, anger or 
mischief never seen in a stuffed bird. He 
may discover the true color of a bird’s 
bill and feet, which fade quickly after 
death. He may discover such secrets as 
that the caracara of the Southwest has a 
reddish eye normally, but an eye of dull 
yellow when it throws its head over on its 
back. Finally, when he is old and all his 
friends wear feathers, the bird-painter will 
find that his pictures lose their fidelity to 
life when reproduced even by an expen- 
sive four-color process. He must set to 
work and copy his own originals by hand. 
But even that climactic labor was finished 
last fortnight for Reginald I. (‘Rex’) 
Brasher, 63, of Chickadee Valley near 
Kent, Conn., who for 53 years has lived 
toward his objective of painting all the 
birds of North America. 

Nearly 100 years ago, the first great 
U. S. bird painter, John James Audubon, 
finished his huge folio of 435 hand-colored 
engravings, in a subscribed edition of 161. 
Until last fortnight it stood as the one 
monumental achievement in American 
bird-portraiture. But compared with Au- 
dubon’s 489 supposedly distinct species, 





Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” of world 
leaders incommerce, finance, 
diplomacy, the arts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
Criaupe H. BENNETT, General Manager 





Rex Brasher (pronounced Bray-sher) has 
done goo plates showing 1,200 species of 
North American birds. Every coloration 
difference due to age, sex, season or (as 
with the caracara) attitude, has been 





four colors, losing most of the color exacti. 
tude. So Rex Brasher sat down to make 
a 500 edition of his goo plates in twelve 
volumes, each plate to be reproduced jn 
a black-&-white photogravure, then copied 
from the original in water-colors by him. 
self. 

When he had done 100 copies of the 
first volume in six months, he realized by 





Rex Brasher 


GoLpEN Eactes & RepHEAD Ducks 


First one dives, then the other, until the ducks are exhausted. 


shown, bringing the total of figures to 
3,000. All are based on sketches drawn 
in the field over a period of 44 years. 

The son of amateur Ornithologist Philip 
Marston Brasher (for whom the Brasher 
warbler was named), Rex early heard his 
father’s criticisms of the famed Audubon 
bird plates which often carry naturalism, 
composition and color beyond the point of 
probability. In 1879, aged 10, Rex Brasher 
decided to paint all the birds in North 
America himself. After his father died, he 
learned taxidermy, went to St. Francis 
College (Brooklyn) and at 15 to work in 
the engraving department of Tiffany & Co. 
No longer prosperous was his family, 
whose founder, according to the family 
legend, had come to Manhattan in 1621 
as the wealthy Frenchman Bras de Fer; 
one of whose members had commanded 
the forts in the 1690 Leisler Rebellion; 
another of whom is reputedly still owed 
£567 for paying for Manhattan’s City 
Hall in 1803. Rex Brasher had no art 
training except at Tiffany’s and at a Port- 
land, Maine photo-engraver’s. At 19 he 
set sail in a sloop down the Atlantic coast. 
In one spring afternoon on the deserted 
waste of Long Island’s Far Rockaway he 
saw 86 different species of birds. He sold 
his sloop in Key West and went back to 
Brooklyn to paint what he had seen. In 
1900 he burned the 4oo pictures he had. 
In 1905 he burned most of what he had 
done over. He figured he could do still 
better with more time, but he was getting 
a little panicky. He started the final 
version. 

In 1928 his goo plates were finished. 
Printer William Edwin Rudge told him it 
would cost $500,000 to reproduce them in 


simple arithmetic that he could not live 
long enough to finish. He reduced the 
edition to 100. Before October 1929, 95 
of the 1oo had been subscribed for at 
$2,400 the set. After the Wall Street col- 
lapse, 60 cancellations came .in. Since 
then subscriptions have risen again to 75, 
including Cereal Tycoon Will Keith Kel- 
logg, Sportsman Gerard Barnes Lambert, 
Banker Richard Beatty Meilon, Tycoon 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay, Connecti- 
cut’s Senator Frederic Collin Walcott, 
President Axtell J. Byles of Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co., Airplane Designer 
William E. Boeing, Author Paul de Kruif, 
Philanthropist Edward Stephen Harkness, 
Dr. Evan Evans. 

Since 1928 Rex Brasher has transferred 
the exact water-color tones of his original 
plates to 90,000 copies. Assistants helped 
by filling in sky and ‘background but he 
personally painted all the arbitrary colors 
of the bird figures. In summer he worked 
from 3:30 a. m. to 3 or 4 p. m.,, in winter 
from 7 a. m. until 4 p. m. Last week the 
tall, brown, saturnine man, looking like 
a grey-haired, mustached Indian, had 
nothing to do. Thinking of 44 years past 
he said: “The hardest jolt was when | 
found I was through.” 

The 75 subscribers, leafing last week 
through the twelve handsome volumes 
each 13 by 18 in. and 2 in. thick, inevitably 
measured Brasher against his predecessors. 
All critics agree that Audubon’s beautiful 
plates take liberties. Many of his birds 
are wrong in proportion, action, color ané 
anatomy as well as in the conventional 


classification of Audubon’s time (particu: | 


larly the fly-catcher family). A genius, 
unwilling to allow any plate to be ur 
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COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET BUYS 
353 GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


paae PALMOLIVE 





NEW SELLING-BY-TRUCK PLAN BOOSTS RETAIL SALES 


With characteristic foresight and business courage, the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company has established a 
totally new and different method of national distribution. 


To keep Colgate-Palmolive-Peet merchandise before 
the public eye, on counters and in show windows, had 
become a greater problem than ever before. Ninety 
day contacts between salesman and dealer were insuf- 
ficient under today’s conditions. 


And so the farsighted CPP management decided to 
abandon selling methods of the past—decided to reduce 
the time between dealer contacts from ninety to thirty 
days—decided to sell, deliver, collect and merchandise, 
all at the same time. And to achieve this end, they 
decided to inaugurate a truck distribution system on a 
national scale, with a driver-salesman-collector and a 
merchandising expert as crew on each truck. In jobbing 
territories their merchandise is picked up from the job- 
ber and delivered to dealers whose credit has been 
approved by the jobber. 


Naturally, the investment of nearly a half million dollars 
in trucks required an extremely thorough investigation 
of competitive truck costs, purchase price, operation, 
maintenance, availability of service and length of life. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 





Practically every leading make of truck was considered 

. tests of many kinds were made and analyzed... 
truck operators large and small were queried—and 
within the past 60 days, a fleet of 353 General Motors 
Trucks were purchased to carry CPP merchandise and 
merchandising methods throughout the length and 
breadth of America. 


The new plan has been amazingly successful. Sales 
have shown a healthy increase. Dealers everywhere 
were enabled to carry smaller stocks, sell more mer- 
chandise, and make more money. 


Perhaps this record of accomplishment can be dupli- 
cated in your business — with trucks. Call the General 
Motors Truck representative in your territory, who 
has access to all the facts from GMT’s two-year 
study of trucking operations all over America — 
facts that take the guess out of truck buying, and put 
truck management on a sound, scientific basis. Or 
write for the booklet “Cutting Distribution Costs 
with Motor Trucks.” 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


(A subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Company) 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 
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WHY DO YOU 
POSTPONE STUDY?) 


OU can not get too much knowledge. 

Education opens a vista of beauty for | 
one person, and fills a gap in the practical 
training of another. It helps in every way of 
life, increasing opportunity and the ability to | 
grasp it. 

Education enlarges the power of the busi- | 
ness executive as well as the worker in the 
ranks; it increases the capacity of the 
teacher; it assists the mother in many of the 
problems that she faces. It broadens the 
power to serve. 

Through a wide range of home study | 
courses Columbia University offers a richer 
and more satisfying life to adults as well as 
to youth, to men and women, to workers and 
students. 

These courses reward well the effort and 
time they require. 








Columbia courses have been prepared to 
meet the special requirements of study at 
home. They are sufficiently elastic to be 
adapted to the student’s individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally taught 
by a member of the University teaching staff. 

A bulletin showing the complete list in- 
cluding high school courses will be sent on 
request. If you will write us, we shall be 
glad to help you with your program of study. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
HOME STUDY | 


COURSES 


Accounting 

Agriculture 

American Govern- 
ment 

Applied Grammar 

Banking 


Business Administra- 


tion 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organiza- 
tion 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 
Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 
Economics 
English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 
French 
Geometry 
German 
Grammar 
Greek 
High School Courses 
History 
Interior Decoration 


Investments 
Italian 
Juvenile Story 
Writing 
Latin 
Library Service 
Literature 
Machine Design 
Magazine Article 
Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 





Music—Harmony 
Personnel Adminis- 
tration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health | 

Public Speaking | 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography | 

Typewriting | 
| 





World Literature, 
Etc. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Dept. 


ee 


15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
Please send me full information about Columbia 


University Home Study Courses. 


Open, .. oo. <vcsbeuen 


Time 9-12-32 


cee cere ee eee cesses seose 


Please name courses which interest you. 





notable, Audubon often made his birds 
unrealistically spectacular. Critics per- 
ceive that Brasher has held faithfully to 
the probable background and the actual 
bird, rarely permitting himself a flourish. 
Not a romantic naturalist, he has always 
gone straight to the nearest example of 
the bird he wanted. He sketched the gol- 
den eagle in the New York Zoological 














Bronson Studio 


Rex BRASHER 


“The hardest jolt was when I found I was 
through.” 


Garden, the valley quail in the Pittsburgh 
Zoo. When he painted the final pictures, 
he verified his colors from the bird skin 
collection of Dr. Jonathan Dwight in 
Manhattan’s American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. The episode of the pair of 
golden eagles chasing the redhead ducks 
(see cut) was reported to him by others. 
But he has seen a pair of bald eagles so 
chasing ducks in Connecticut. Too slow 
for the ducks, one eagle dives at them, 
drives them down to the water, then the 
other dives, then the first, and so on for 
perhaps 15 minutes until the ducks are 
exhausted, can be caught. In all his 
paintings, Rex Brasher has made a fetish 
of getting right the living color of feet, 
beak and the soft part around the eyes. 
rarely shown accurately. He spent three 
days getting a sketch of the comparatively 
common grasshopper sparrow, a hard-run- 
ning, covert-loving bird. Once he lay for 
hours in icy water in Shinnecock Bay to 
catch the wing sweep of brant blown off- 
shore by a heavy gale. The chickadee 
and the song sparrow are his favorite 
birds. 

As Audubon’s friends made him the 
rival of Alexander Wilson, so Brasher’s 
have pitted his work against that of the 
late Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Married, fac- 
ing the compulsion of supporting his fam- 
ily, Fuertes wanted to paint all North 
American birds but had to limit himself 
chiefly to illustration work. He encour- 
aged and helped Rex Brasher, adding his 
own great bird erudition and subtle eye 
for bird character to Brasher’s. Rex 
Brasher alone has had simultaneously the 
time, the ability, the monumental persist- 
ence, the hardheaded fidelity to do all 
the birds of North America. 


PEOPLE 


? 








“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 

A Federal Grand Jury indicted Otis 
Perry Seligman, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Santa Fe, N. Mex., for an 
alleged shortage of $25,941 in his ac- 
counts. Said his father, Governor Arthur 
Seligman, president of the bank, after 
making good the shortage: ‘He will have 
to take his medicine.” 


Customs officers at Chicago found 
liquor worth $2,500 aboard Kenkora Il, 
black-hulled yacht owned by jolly Ken- 
neth G. Smith, president of Pepsodent 
Co., when it returned from a cruise in 
Canadian waters. Said Mr. Smith: “It 
was for medicinal purposes. . . . I didn’t 
know, however, there was so much medi- 
cine aboard.” 


In Who’s Who in America for 1932-33, 
just published, Lawyer Samuel Unter- 
myer regains the distinction of having 
the longest biography in the book, 102 
lines. He was outranked in 1930-31 by 
the late Dr. William Eleazar Barton 
(108 lines), and by Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler (105 lines). Dr. Butler has 
edited his paragraph to 94 lines. 


es 


Hilda Aberg, pretty, red-headed Man- 
hattan housekeeper for the late rascally 
Ivar Kreuger, was sued for $250.000 by 
the wife of a Capt. Hugo Sundstedt, air- 
man, for alienating his affections “by 
promises of money and _ otherwise.” 





Acystone 


KREUGER’S Mrs. ABERG 


$125 a month, nothing more. 


Kreuger creditors pricked their ears. Mrs. 
Aberg indignantly denied all, said she had 
worked for Kreuger at $125 per month, 
received no gift or bequests from him. 
A passerby on the Boston Yacht Club 
pier at Marblehead, Mass. saw a man 
hanging head-down from the deck of a 
moored sailboat, his head & shoulders 
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under water, his feet tangled in rigging, 
his body wedged between boat and pier. 
At a hospital, where he was given a fight- 
ing chance to live, the man was discov- 
ered to be Charles Brandon Booth, 4o, a 
regional director of the Big Brother & 
Big Sister Federation, son of General 
Ballington Booth of the Volunteers of 
America. 


ee 


To raise funds for a new trial, Rev. 
Harold Davidson, the white-haired, ill- 
famed Rector of Stiffkey, England, who 
was deposed for improper conduct with 
girls he was “rescuing” (Time, July 18), 
last week put himself on display in a 
barrel on the seaside promenade of Black- 
pool, next to a girl fasting in a barrel. 
Crowds flocked to see. Explained he: “I 
am not going to fast. But I shall be here 
from 10 a. m, to midnight. While I am 
in the barrel, I shall be occupied with 
preparing my case. I want 200 pounds 
sterling for a special defense fund. Every 
fiber in my being revolts against this, but 
I am reconciled to let people look at me 
for what I am worth!” 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Down to Earth (Fox) is a typical Will 
Rogers comedy. The chief charm of his 
pictures lies in the easy, colloquial 
garglings of Funnyman Rogers. Rogers is 
Pike Peters, an Oklahoma oil nabob who 
tugs darkly at his sloppy felt hat while he 
contemplates his wife (Irene Rich), who 
loves giving lavish parties, and his son 
(Matty Kemp), who buys a $17.000 Rolls- 
Royce second hand for $9,000 and tells his 
father that he has made $8,000 profit. 
Rogers: “Say, son, that’s fine. You'll 
be a millionaire if you can keep on doing 
that.” Presently Pike Peters is bank- 
rupt. This gives him a chance to dis- 
charge his butler, whom he hates, and to 
meet an old friend, the Grand Duke 
Michael. The Grand Duke (Theodore 
Lodi) has become a hotel doorman. As 
is customary in pictures dealing with finan- 
cial reverses, Depression is shown to have 
a silver lining. The Peters family, awak- 
ened to the joys of simple living, take up 
residence in a shack, where Pike Peters 
happily cooks his own meals. 








Blessed Event (Warner), last of the 
cycle of colyumist pictures, is adapted 
from the play by Manuel Seff & Forrest 
Wilson which started the cycle when it 
was produced in Manhattan last year. 
Colyumists in the cinema are usually em- 
broiled with gangsters and Colyumist 
Alvin Roberts (Lee Tracy) is no excep- 
tion. He is sufficiently lacking in decency 
and a sense of news values to lead off his 
colyum with the information that an un- 
married radio singer is about to have a 
child. When he learns that the child’s 
father is a suburban racketeer it places 
him in the embarrassing position of 
knowing too much.” More true to genre 
than Colyumist Robert’s embroilment 
with the racketeer, his devotion to his 
aged mother, or his engagement to a 
lemale critic (Mary Brian), is his 


First Thing in the Morning... 





Away with Depression! 


drink a 


A’ A.M. depression hasn't a chance 
when a Sal Hepatica ‘‘cocktail’’ 
bubhles into view! When you wake up 
with a “‘head’’—when you feel sour and 
sunk and foggy—step right into the bath- 
room and toss two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Sal Hepatica into a big glass of cool water. 
Then—drink down the sparkling mixture! 

The orange juice cocktail—the tomato 
juice cocktail—splendid. But before break 
fast, get outside America’s great saline 
cocktail, and you'll get a two-fisted start 
on a new day! 

Sal Hepatica is no ordinary ‘“‘laxative.”’ 
It’s a finely blended saline. It offers the 
same benefits as do the health springs at 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s Gl 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 





| Sal Hepatica “Cocktail”! 


the famous European spas—Wiesbaden, 
Aix, Vichy, where the titled and wealthy 
of two continents journey each year to 
renew their health and vitality. Sal 
Hepatica does the same thing for you 
right in your own home. 

Sal Hepatica cleanses wastes and 
poisons from your digestive tract within 
half an hour. Even more important, it 
rids your system—even your blood stream 

of poisons. 

And Sal Hepatica is the logical treat- 
ment not only for sick headache and acid 
stomach and constipation—but it gets at 
the causes of colds, is recommended for 
rheumatism, and clears up skin blemishes. 

Today—get a bottle of Sal Hepatica. 
Tomorrow morning, mix yourself a saline 
cocktail, and watch your spirits go up! 
You'll look better and you'll feel like a 
new man! 





Bristo.-Myers Co. 

Dept. C-92, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Street 


City 























WHO’S to BLAME? 


IVE minutes ago, a little girl at | 


play, bubbling over with laughter | 
—now a quivering bundle that tears 
at every  parent’s 
Another of the thousands of yearly 


heart-strings. 


victims of our motor age. 


Who’s to blame for this terrible 
Certainly not the child— | 
who expects her to have our mature | 
caution and judgment? Is the mo- | 


sacrifice? 


torist at fault? Very seldom can the | 


police prove a case of reckless driving. | 
Rather, it is the responsibility of | 
the school officials and parents to 


eliminate this condition. Most such 
accidents can be avoided, simply by 
enclosing the school-yard as well as | 
community and the home play-ground 


with Cyclone Fence. Your children | 





are safe behind it. 
Write for literature showing appro- 
priate styles of fence for this purpose. 


Cyclone — not a 
“wpe” of fence 
—but fence made 
exclusively by 
Cyclo ne Fence 
Company and | 
ident ified by this | 
trademark. | 









CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY | 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. | 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities | 





SUBSIDIARY OF owen iggy stares STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif. | 


TIME 


altercation with a cabaret crooner (Dick 
Powell). While forcing his way into the 
lavish opening night of the crooner’s 
cabaret, Colyumist Roberts gives the 
racketeer a chance to shoot at him, gives 
himself a chance to atone to the singer. 
Pace, local color and wit are the proper 
ingredients for comedies like Blessed 
Event. It has some of all three and a 
series of minor episodes proper to a 
picture which treats Broadway as the 
heart of the world. When a pressagent 
offering a reporter whiskey says: “It’s 
been analyzed,” the reporter (Frank Mc- 
Hugh) says: “Lots of things are analyzed 
that I wouldn’t want to drink.” Good shot: 
Lee Tracy swallowing his profanity for 
the benefit of Tsar Will Hays when he 
says, “I wish to God I’d never done it.” 
The Isle of Paradise (Independent). 
In the last year or two, a great deal has 
been heard about Bali, the Dutch East 
Indian island whose natives live like 
Utopians and raise three crops of rice a 
year. Reporter Hickman Powell wrote a 
book, The Last Paradise, about Bali; 
Caricaturist Miguel Covarrubias last year 
exhibited his Balinese paintings; Balinese 
musicians astonished Paris two years ago. 
The Isle of Paradise, first feature-length 
cinema on the subject, will multiply the 
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was working in Cunard Line’s advertising 
department, preparing advertisements for 
world cruises. He went back with a 
camera, found it easy to bribe natives 
with rings, shirts, hardware, to perform, 
One mishap occurred: 15 Balinese, tipsy 
on mild wine and carrying a cremation 
tower, ran over him and his camera. His 
picture, the leisurely record of a six-month 
visit, is beautifully photographed and has 
the warm, informal authenticity that most 
travelogs lack. Good shot: a Balinese 
youth (Trego’s valet, who refused to leave 
Bali for any salary) smiling slowly as he 
watches a dance. 


The Night Club Lady (Columbia), 
Scheduled for last week at Manhattan’s 
Paramount Theatre was Night Mayor, 
patterned after New York’s slick James J. 
(“Jimmy”) Walker who resigned last 
week (see p. 12). It was suppressed, and 
The Night Club Lady, a murder mystery 
in which all the suspects have a motive for 
killing the victim, substituted. Police 
Commissioner Thatcher Colt (Adolphe 
Menjou) is a wrestling devotee who con- 
stantly demonstrates new holds to his 
drunken friend Tony (Skeets Gallagher) 
Learning that Lola Carewe (Mayo Met- 
hot), a blackmailing night club hostess, 
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BALINESE & DRAGON 


On a good day there is a cremation. 


already large number of people who long 
to go to Bali. It shows a Balinese day 
from sunrise to sunset. There is nothing 
very startling about what goes on, but it 
all seems very pleasant. The cheerful 
natives, amazingly handsome, dressed for 
hot weather, have all the paraphernalia of 
civilization except machines. They spend 
the morning marketing, chatting, weaving, 
carving statues, attaching gold leaf to bolts 
of cloth, swimming, raising rice, flying 
kites with prodigious, sarcastic tails. Main 
event of a high-grade Bali day is a cre- 
mation, preceded by dances, bull races, 
prayers. Corpses of dead Balinese are 
placed in ornamental towers mounted on 
floats to be carried about the island. After 
a cremation, the ashes are scattered in the 
sea. 

Charles Tillyer Trego, who made The 
Isle of Paradise, first saw Bali when he 


has had her life threatened, he takes Tony 
and six detectives to her apartment, 
mounts guard. Sitting in a circle of de- 
tectives Hostess Carewe awaits the zero 
hour, listens nervously to appropriate 
wisecracks from drink-befuddled Tony. 
Promptly at 12:01, the appointed hour, 
she screams, drops dead. 

Finding no visible marks on her body, 
mystified Commissioner Colt orders an 
autopsy. Next day he calls all the sus 
pects to his house, announces that they 
all have criminal records, bids them good 
day. Only clew to the murder is a small 
bamboo tube which is missing after the 
meeting. Going to the home of Dr. Lengle 
(William von Brincken) Commissioner 
Colt finds the tube, and Lengle dead. The 
contents of the tube make audiences gasp. 
Explanation of the murders causes natural 
historians to scoff. 
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SMOKE ALL YOU WANT 
BUT STAY MOUTH-HAPPY! 


At Play... Striding across the 
fairways or speeding along the 
highways ... the pleasure of 
play is always keener for a fra- 
grant smoke. But,‘smoke a ciga- 
rette that keeps your mouth 
tasting cool and clean. That’s 
Spud. There’s no limit to its full- 
flavored tobacco enjoyment. 


At Work... Business confer- 
ence or solitary session with a 
problem... smoking is the “old- 
faithful” in stimulating thought. 
Smoke Spud...as many as 
you want. Get the most out 
of smoking .. . and still stay 
mouth-happy to the end! Spud 
is the grand new freedom in old- 
fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 








MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


(30¢ IN CANADA) +» THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Copey Moves Out 

The word goes out: “Copey” will hold 
his Monday Evening on Wednesday in- 
stead of Thursday. Up swarm Harvard 
undergraduates to No. 15 on the top floor 
of antique Hollis Hall in the Yard. The 
room is not large; there is scuffling and 
grunting as places are found on furniture, 
window-sills and floor. Cigarets and pipes 
are lit. The small, bald Boylston Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric & Oratory fidgets a 
bit, adjusts his spectacles. Some one 
coughs. He glares, fidgets some more, 
waits for silence. Then Charles Town- 
send Copeland begins to read aloud in a 
flexible voice, sympathetic with anything 
from Ring Lardner to Alfred Lord Ten- 
nyson. 

“Copey’s” Monday Evenings are never 
to be forgotten by those who have at- 
tended them, be he a plain Tom Jones or 
Bob Brown or one of the famed Copeyites 


who include Heywood Broun, Robert 
Benchley, Walter Lippmann, Conrad 
Aiken, Thomas Stearns Eliot, John Dos 


Passos, Robert Emmett Sherwood, the 
late John Reed, the late Alan Seeger, the 
late John Macy. There is a Charles 
Townsend Copeland Association, with 
members all over the world. Every year 
it brings “Copey” to the Harvard Club in 
Manhattan, where he reads to a group 
which may include John Pierpont Morgan, 
Thomas William Lamont, George Palmer 
Putnam, Owen Wister. Two years ago 
“Copey” retired as Professor Emeritus. 
In his wry, quavering, sprightly voice he 
spoke of a horse that was “old, lame, 
spavined, moth-eaten, blind in one eye, 
and with ears drooping. However, it 
seemed peaceful and contented. That 
horse, gentlemen, was Emeritus!” But 
Professor Emeritus Copeland went on giv- 
ing readings in Hollis 15... . 

Last week there was news for all 
Harvard men who had looked forward 
this autumn to climbing the creaking 
stairs to “Copey’s” two small bachelor 
chambers. Vacationing in New Hamp- 
shire, he announced that he was moving 
out of Hollis 15, where he had lived for 
20 years. The Harvard Corporation had 
promised him the rooms as long as he 
should want them. But “Copey” is 72 
now, the Yard is noisy, the stairs harder 
to climb than they used to be. For the 
past two years his doctor has been urging 
him to move to an apartment where 
meals could be prepared for him under 
his own roof. 





gE CEDGWICK 


INDIVIDUAL en 


For those suffering from heart 
ailment, arthritis, or physical 
disability, this Elevator provides 
a comfortable, safe, convenient 
way to travel between floors. 
Moderately priced. Deferred 
payments. ecommended by 
physicians. For illustrated book- | 
let address SEDGWICK, 153 | 
West 15th Street, New York. ‘ 


For those who Cannot or 


SHOULD NOT cl imb stairs 














Sad as Harvard felt over “Copey’s” 
change of residence, there seemed in it a 
larger significance. It marked the pass- 
ing of a style. A newer generation of 
pedagogs, at Harvard as elsewhere, has 
eschewed picturesqueness for briskness, 
practicality and scholarship. Younger 
savants have degrees aplenty. Charles 
Townsend Copeland did not bother; the 
A. B. he earned in 1882 was enough for 
him. It was fun to be cantankerous and 
crotchety, teaching Harvard men to write 
good prose, scaring them when they were 
late or noisy. The scaring sometimes 
stuck, too. Shambling Heywood Broun 
once went up to Cambridge to report a 
game. He planned to leave directly after- 
ward to get his copy back to New York. 
He wished to visit “Copey” so he went to 





CHARLES TOWNSEND COPELAND 


“Nonsense! ‘Copey Crisper Than Ever’” 


Hollis 15 in the morning. His old Pro- 
fessor waved him out querulously: “Go 
away, Heywood. Come back at 5:30 this 
afternoon.” Said meek Reporter Broun, 
“Ves, sir,” and lumbered downstairs re- 
flecting glumly that he would have to 
spend the night in Cambridge, telegraph 
his copy to New York. 

Many a non-Harvardite visited Hollis 
15: John Barrymore, Christopher Morley 
Alexander Woollcott, Henry Major Tom- 
linson, Henry Van Dyke, and the late 
Mrs. Fiske who received a famed note, 
“Minnie: Come to Copey’s” and came 
forthwith. To young fellows “Copey” 
could be crushing. Two years ago saucy 
Tom Prideaux, editor of the Yale Literary 
Magazine, went up to look at Harvard. 
He visited “Copey,” who stared at him 
and said: “Young man, I trust you are 
not planning to write any sketches.” To 
an impertinent youth who suggested a 
headline to describe a fire: “Hollis a Holo- 
caust, Copey a Crisp,” he countered, 
“Nonsense! ‘Copey Crisper Than Ever.’ 
Once Professor Copeland was nearly at a 
loss. It was discovered that an old Harvard 
rule permitted the Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric & Oratory to keep a cow in the 
yard. Young Harvard whooped, dashed 
out to buy “Copey” a cow, was with 
difficulty restrained. 


“Copey” likes Palestrina, New England, 
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mustard-colored suits, Kipling, Dickens 
He envies Manoel Garcia, who taugh 
singing until his rooth year and then be. 
came a cigar. Copey phobias are drafts. 
coughing, lateness, being photographed, 
being asked to write prefaces to books by 
former pupils, and fire. He always swore 
that Hollis was a fire trap. 

But in all his 20 years there “Copey’ 
would let no electricity be installed, Nor 
would he permit the ceiling to be re. 
painted; candle and lamp smoke had 
given it such a fine patina. In later years 
“Copey” found it difficult to get the right 
sort of lamp chimneys, but he never gaye 
in, and it was always by lamp-light that 
he said, punctually at 11 p. m 
night, good night, 


“Good 
please come again,” 





Oe 


A. D.’s 1ooth 

A century ago, U. S. college fraternity 
life was quietly taking form in_ three 
genteel Eastern institutions. Phi Beta 
Kappa, first Greek letter society (1776), 
had already become non-secret and purely 
honorary, with half a dozen chapters. 
Union College at Schenectady, N. Y. pro- 
duced the next three: Kappa Alpha, Sigma 
Phi and Delta Phi, between 1825 and 
1827. A Kappa Alpha branch was formed 
at Williams College, a Sigma Phi branch 
at Hamilton College. The earnest youths 
who founded these orders adopted Phi 
Beta Kappa’s early mottoes, secret rituals, 
badges, grips. 

Fifth U. S. fraternity was Alpha Delta 
Phi, founded at Hamilton in 1832, carried 
westward a year later to Miami Univer- 
sity at Oxford, Ohio. Organizer of A. D 
was a pious Hamilton student named 
Samuel Eells, preacher’s son, who died at 
32 after having been for three years a 
law-partner of Salmon Portland Chase, 
later a Lincolnian Supreme Court Justice 
At Hamilton there is now a Samuel Eells 
Memorial Hall and at nearby Westmore- 
land, his birthplace, a memorial boulder 
To these places last week went some 500 
of the 10,997 living Alpha Delts, to cele- 
brate the centenary of their fraternity’s 
founding. They viewed the new A. D 
Chapter House, built two years ago in 
anticipation of the centennial. They 
lunched, played games, sang, heard “More 
About The Founder” from his nephew 
Charles P. Eells (Hamilton 1874). Then 
on Labor Day the Alpha Delts banqueted 
Only non-member of their fraternity at the 
speakers’ table was Hamilton Graduate 
Alexander Woollcott. Alpha Delt Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt was unable to accept 
an invitation to be present. But Bruce 
Barton was on the program as toastmaster 
the following were invited as speakers an( 
listeners: Headmaster Lewis Perry 
Exeter, national president of Alpha Delt: 
Phi; President Waiter Clark Teagle 0 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey; Father 
Frederick Herbert Sill, headmaster 0 
Kent School; President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago; 
Surgeon General Robert Patterson, U.S.A. 

Alpha Delta Phi’s colors are emerald 


green and white, its gems the emerald and | 


the pearl, its flower the lily of the valley. 
Proud is A. D. to count among many 
another dead and living famed member 
the following: Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
Francis Adams, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Owen Wister, Stephen Vincent Bentt. 
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TOO LATE! 


WAGE EARNER disabled through 

an industrial accident represents a 
serious human and economic waste. 

Anything that is done after an acci- 


dent is too late. Prevention of accidents 
is the only constructive answer. 


The accident preve ntion effort con- 
ducted by mutual casualty insurance 
companies among their compe nsation 
policyholders has been effective. The in- 
terest and cooperation of both manage- 
ment and i have been enlisted. 

Thousands of individual plants in- 
sured in mutual companies have re- 
duced accidents as much as 50% as 
compared with previous rec sords. 


Many benefits to the e mployer, mu- 
tually insured, come from reduction of 
accidents; among them the very prac- 
tical benefit of substantial reduction in 
insurance cost. This comes about in two 


ways; first in a more favorable insur- 








ance rating; second through a dividend 
amounting to a considerable part of the 
premium. 

A large number of the leading in- 
dustrial corporations of the country are 
mutually insured, The outstanding ad- 
vantages of the mutual plan of insurance 
whic h has attracted these large risks are 
equally available to the smaller em- 
ployer, and to the individual car owner. 

FREE—an interesting booklet outlin- 
ing the principles and operation of mu- 
tual insurance will be sent on request. 
Address the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, Room 
2100A, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident + Automobile (all forms) 
Burglary and Theft + Fidelity 
Liability (all forms) + Plate Glass 


Property Damage + Workmen's Compensation 


MUTUAL 


A DISTINCT FORM OF INSURANCE 


Mutual insurance, founded in 1752, is older 
than any other form of insurance and differs 
from all others in certain respects. The mutual 
policyholder benefits by the success of his 
company through dividends which reduce the 
net cost of insurance. 

The member companies of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 
have a combined annual premium income in 
excess of $75,000,000, and have paid to policy- 
holders in dividends in the past ten years over 
$103,000,000. 

The soundness and stability of mutual cas- 
ualty insurance are evidenced by the fact that 
without exception these companies have been 
able to return substantial dividends during 
1930 and 1931, in addition to maintaining full 
legal reserves. 


Largest Pump Manufacturer 
a Mutual Policyholder 


Typical of the outstanding industrial firms in- 
sured on ——— nsation risks in mutual com- 
panies is Goulds Pumps, Inc., of Seneca Falls, 
New York, the world’s largest makers of 


pumps exclusively. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


An American 


These Old Line, Legal Reserve, Mutual Companies are Members 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
New York City 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis. 

Central Mutual Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

Emplovers 


of Illinois, 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. 





Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
New York City 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Ma:s. 


Institution 


of Nationat Association or Mutuat Casuatty Companies and Amenican Mutuat Auuance 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., pt Wil. 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Michig Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York City 

Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas 
U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass 
Utica, New York 





Utica Mutual Insurance Co., 











EVERY Man 





THE outstanding feature of Squibb Shav- 
ing Cream is the fine way it makes your 
face feel. 


Instead of the dryness and the smart- 
ing of an ordinary shave, a once-over 
with Squibb’s brings a cool and refresh- 
ing comfort that lasts all day long. For 
Squibb Shaving Cream contains a spe- 
cial ingredient that has two definite ac- 
tions: It helps the razor — making it 
glide more smoothly and easily. And it 
replaces oils essential to the comfort of 
the skin. This new comfort is the extra 
value that Squibb’s gives you! 

Try this modern shaving cream. Ask 
your druggist for a free trial tube or 
send 10c for a generous guest-size tube 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Squibb Build- 
ing, New York. 


SQUIBB 


SHAVING CREAM 
PATRIOTIS 


By PERCY CROSBY, Pod/isher 
The author proves that Catholics 

are uoder control of Methodists 

and Baptists. What Rome allows, 

U.S. religious fanatics forbid. 
order from your Bookstare or 

Send # 2QLe fo 
GP. Patnam Sons, 2W.45**H.Y-C. 


LIBERAL INTEREST 


* 
2 WITH SAFETY 





















BANK by Mail, safely, conven- 
iently. This 62 year old Savings 
Bank, under rigid New York 
State supervision, assures gen- 
erous interest compounded 
quarterly and absolute safety. 
Interesting, illustrated booklet 
tells how compounding makes 
money grow. Explains simple, safe banking 
by mail plan. Send coupon for FREE copy. 
SSSSSSSKSSSSSTESSSSSSSSES ESE See eee eee 


HOME SAVINGS BANK, Albany, N. Y. 6 
Please send Banking by Mail booklet. No obligation. 
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Reconciliation 
A matter of three years was the splitting 
point in athletic relations between the 


U. S. academies at West Point and 
Annapolis, in 1928. Army allows cadets 
who have played football at college to 


| play three years at the Point. Navy honors 


| North Carolina team. . 
| ris Williams-II, national champion in 1914 
| and 1916, whose tennis is still beautiful to 





| the intercollegiate three-year rule, which 


says that no matter how many colleges 
he goes to, an athlete may play only three 
years of varsity football. In 1928 Army 
and Navy broke loudly because neither 
would honor the other’s rule. 

Last week Major-General William D. 
Connor, superintendent at West Point, and 
Rear Admiral Thomas C. Hart, superin- 
tendent at Annapolis, conferred in Phila- 
delphia and came to a three-year agree- 
ment. Said they: “Faced with a situation 
under which post-season football games 
are repeatedly played very late in the 
season, to the detriment of academic work 
at both institutions, the Military and 
Naval Academies have decided to arrange 
a three-year series of athletic contests. 
The arrangement is made without change 
in existing policies, under which each in- 
stitution fixes its own eligibility rules. . . 
The first contest of the series will be a 
football game to be played at Franklin 
Field, Philadelphia, on Dec. 3, 1932.” 








| At Forest Hills 


During the first few days of the Na- 
tional Tennis championship at Forest 
Hills (L. I.), spectators more knowing 
than those who come later in the week 
stroll about among the outside courts, 
comparing notes on familiar players, mak- 
ing a patter of applause that punctuates 


the cool syncopation of tennis balls 
bouncing against turf and strings. There 


was plenty of material for sideline talk 
last week. Ellsworth Vines Jr., defending 
his championship, and Henri Cochet, 
keyed to avenge the beating Vines gave 
him at Roland Garros stadium, had first- 
round byes. ... Bunny Austin, Eng- 
land’s No. 1 player, wearing a floppy white 
duck hat and a flaring pair of white flannel 
shorts, won his first match easily. Edward 
Burns Jr. of Brooklyn won the longest 
championship set of the day—2o-18— 
against E. D. Yeomans of last year’s crack 
. . Richard Nor- 





behold, had a good day against young 
Marco Hecht—8-6, 6-4, 6-4. . . . Frankie 
Parker, the Milwaukee 16-year-old, put 
out a wily Japanese, Sadakaza Onda, 6-3, 
7-5, 6-1. ... 

Spectators at Forest Hills last week 
were well aware of Frankie Parker, most 
amazing tennis phenomenon of the year, 
who has four times this season beaten the 
No. 2 U.S. player, George Lott Jr. Most 
spectators knew that he had been tutored 
by Mercer Beasley, tennis coach at Tulane 
University and instructor at the Detroit 
Tennis Club. Beasley’s other pupils— 
Vines, Sutter, Carolyn Babcock—have 
done so well this year and last that Beasley 
has become the best known teacher in the 
history of U. S. tennis. Had he been at 
Forest Hills last week instead of in De- 


troit Teacher Beasley would have been 
vastly pleased to hear a major subject of 
last week’s -sideline. chatter: Mercer 
Beasley and Mercer Beasley’s teaching 


methods. 


At Lawrenceville, where he went to 
school, Mercer Beasley used to play tennis 
with Karl Behr but it did not look as jf 
the game would turn out to be his career, 
Even with Notlek Amusement Corp, in 
Manhattan which had vacant lots for skat- 
ing in winter, tennis in the summer, 
Beasley’s job as assistant manager had 
nothing to do with instruction. He took 
it upon himself to improve the calibre of 
Notlek tennis, was rewarded by an offer 
to become tennis coach at the Indian Hill 
Club in Winnetka, Ill. Said William 
Tatem Tilden II, when they met for the 
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Wide World 
CoacH BEASLEY, FRANKIE PARKER 


Beasley: “He is to be the best of th 
pack.” 


first time: “Beasley, there are two ways to 
get to the top. Be a wonderful player, 
which you cannot be; the other, study.” 
Mercer Beasley, handicapped by poor eye- 
sight, chose study. In 1928 he became 
coach at Tulane. Since then he has 
acquired an elaborate methodology, 4 
Persian cat named Baron Kimura, suct 
prestige that the Davis Cup team lasi 
spring wired him: “We wish there was 
some way of taking you with us we feel 
this would give us at least 20 per cent 
better chance of winning... .” Some 
Beasleyisms: 

Of Beasley Methods: “I rarely change 
natural grips... . We find that if the 
pivot comes in, direction will follow if the 
racket follows in a line to where the ba! 
is sent. . . . We try to have the footwork 
done ahead of time and then at the 
moment of hitting, perfect control, 0 
falling over sideways, no off balance. .. - 
There is no lack of decision. The training 
calls for audible calling of where the ball 
is to be sent. We have used semaphores 
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placed back of the player receiving the 
hall, the other fellow would follow the 
signals. . . . I do not allow more than 13 
errors for any one set. . . . At Tulane we 
advocate and play basketball, we hit ten- 
nis balls with a golf stick from a cocoa 
mat on the tennis courts, we have the 
boxing instructor come down to the courts 


with boxing gloves and show the boys how | 


to foot. We have the head football coach 

. we get the band out . . . we dance, 
keep moving and make every one of our 
varsity players work on one of our six 
practice boards. ... There is a circle 
about one foot round they have to serve 
in... . My players must never grand- 
stand a play, never make the kill when a 
soft accurate shot will suffice. Energy 
must be saved. No false steps, no excess 
movements. No jerks, no wild swinging 
and no brute strength. Just the cool cal- 
culating mind working the system, analyt- 
ical, severe, fast, cruel and deadly. . . .” 

Of Frankie Parker: “It was in 1927 that 
Frankie Parker came into my life... . 
Little shaver, thin, puny, but quiet and 
attentive. . . . He had the best eye for 
a moving ball I’ve ever seen. . . . It took 
four years of the hardest work to get the 
boy’s title. . . . Last year the wonder boy 
never lost a set. . . . He is to be the best 
of the pack.” 

Of Ellsworth Vines: “I found Ellsworth 


working in Kay’s Bakery Shop in Pasa- | 


dena... . He had a Western grip and a 
roundhouse swing, was about six feet tall 
and his feet wouldn't be friends with each 
other. But he had the heart and the 
willingness. .. . He was determined to 
hit hard . . . while I fretted over errors. 


Of Beasley: “I cannot play tennis. I 
understand the strokes . . . expect abso- 
lute attention and concentration .. . 
now acquired an ego.” 








Harmsworth Cup 


Never in the history of motorboat races 
for the Harmsworth Cup (put up by the 
late Lord Northcliffe in 1903) has there 
been such hue & cry as there was last 
year about Garfield Arthur (‘‘Gar’’) 
Wood's “Yankee trick.” Wood in his Miss 
America 1X crossed the starting line ahead 
of the gun for the second heat, thus 
prompting his rival, Kaye Don, who had 
won the first heat with Miss England I/, 
to do likewise. Miss America IX and 
Miss England II were disqualified. A 
slower boat than either, driven by Gar 
Wood's brother George, circled the course 
and won the heat. Kaye Don’s boat cap- 
sized shortly after the false start and was 
not ready to start in the third heat. Gar 
Wood was bitterly criticized. 


have | 


| 


| 
| 





Before this year’s races, Gar Wood took | 


precautions to re-establish his prestige by 
hiring Steve Hannagan, able pressagent 
lor the real estate ventures of Mr. Wood’s 
irend Carl Fisher. By last week people 
had largely forgotten about last year’s in- 
cident More interesting was the fact that 
in the hull of Miss England III, repow- 
ered for this year’s races, were two 2,200- 
h. p. Rolls-Royce motors of the lightweight 
supercharged type which the British Air 
Ministry developed for its Schneider Cup- 
Winning planes and which Sir Malcolm 
Campbell had in his Blue Bird automobile 
when he set the land speed record last 





The same girl, but differ- 
ent glasses. Left, new 
style Ful-Vue reveals the 
eyes and clears sideway 
vision. Below, old style 
bows hide the eyes and 
obstruct vision. 


NEW! MODERN! MORE BECOMING! HIGH-UP SIDE BOWS 
REVEAL EYES, DO NOT OBSTRUCT SIDEWAY VISION 


BE GOOD TO YOUR EYES 


ANY a person gropes through life 

with health and work below par 
simply because of bad eyesight. Are you 
one of the seven out of ten people who 
need glasses? Are you handicapped by 
poor eyesight without knowing it? Unless 
you have an examination, you can’t tell. 
Have your eyes thoroughly examined 
by an expert of training, experi- 
ence and skill. Frequently 
such an examination 


reveals defective 


eyestrain 


vision long before 
warns you. Anything less than a careful 
examination may penalize your health 
and happiness. 

Careful fitting of glasses, too, is essen- 
tial to your comfort and can make a 
startling difference in your appearance. 
Glasses should be literally custom-shaped 
to your face. This requires a study 


of facial contours and measurements— 


NEW. FPF UL-V UG 


Ls 











because no other face is just like yours. 

Seek the best services obtainablein your 
community, with plenty of time given 
to selection and fitting. You'll be happier 
in the end. Hasty fitting cannot satisfy. 

New Ful-Vue glasses, quite different 
from any others in design and appear- 
ance, represent today’s progress in better 
looks and better vision. There are designs 
for men and women 
—with frames or 
rimless—in pink or 
white gold. They are described 
with much other helpful information 
inour booklet, ‘““What You Should Know 
About Your Glasses.” The coupon brings 
it without cost. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR 


this important 
illustrated 
BOOKLET 












AmericanOpticalCo, ,Dept.T6,Southbridge,Ma % 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet,**What You Should Know About 
Y our Glasses,” 





Name 











State. 





name of the man who fits my glasses Is 
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money talks 


when you ex- 

change it for 

something 

that’s worth it 
like 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


25¢ to $1 
Time for a fresh pair? 





TAKE THE CUBSE 
OFF SALADS... 


Now add salads to your good eats list, 
for A. 1. Sauce mixed into the dressing 
makes them a man’s food ... Ask to 
have the A. 1. bottle on the table, so 
you can do the mixing to suit yourself. 
You’ll like A. 1. on your meat and fish, 
too. Ask for it in hotels or restaurants. 


A. 


MA WHOLESOME RELISH 









Tu ERE are thousands 


of periodicals — 


There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 

















| together. 


winter. Gar Wood, defending the trophy 
which the U. S. has held since 1907, had 
no government aid, no rich backer like 
Kaye Don’s oil tycoon, Lord Wakefield. 
In the hull of Miss America X was a 
power plant which he had designed him- 
self—four 1,600 h. p. Packard motors 
mounted in tandem pairs. 


First Race. To be as sure as they 
could of smooth water on the seven-mile 
oval course in Lake St. Clair, Mich., the 
committee named an unprecedented hour 
—6:30 a. m.—for the start. Rain that be- 
gan before dawn caused a half-hour post- 
ponement. Thousands of boats had gath- 
ered in the dark, were anchored around 
the course. Along Grosse Point’s Lake 
Shore Drive waited 200,000 spectators. 
At 6:55 a. m. when the five-minute gun 
sounded an inshore breeze was kicking up 
whitecaps—hard as riffles of concrete to 
a boat traveling more than a mile a 
minute. Kaye Don got off first, 16 seconds 
after the gun, with Wood, carefully avoid- 
ing another “Yankee trick,” five seconds 
behind. 

In the first lap, Miss England I/II, going 
88.685 m. p. h., opened up over a mile lead. 
Miss America X, riding with her nose high 
in the rough water, gained half a mile in 
the second lap, then droppea back with 
her motors sputtering in the third. The 
fourth time around the course, Wood 
opened his throttles wide. Spectators in 
30 airplanes over the race saw the two 
arrows of spray on the water come closer 
Then Wood shot ahead, in an 
uproar of cheers and boat whistles. Miss 
England III, her engines sputtering now, 
slowed down miserably to 49.661 m. p. h. 
in the fifth lap, crossed the finish two 
miles behind Miss America X. She had 


| a broken throttle at the carburetor on her 


starboard motor, a break in the overflow 
pipe for water circulation that shot water 
into the boat instead of over the side, 
caused Kaye Don to wonder if he had 
sprung a leak. 

Second Race. The water was smooth 
under a light haze. Apparently missing 
from Wood’s boat were the two small 
woolly bears which he usually ties to his 
steering wheel for luck. Miss England III 
roared over the starting line first; going 
to the first turn, two miles away, it looked 
like a close race. Coming out of the turn, 
Miss America X was far ahead. The throt- 
tle on Kaye Don’s starboard motor had 
broken again. He worked furiously to fix 
it while Miss England III slowed down 
and stopped. Gar Wood drove around the 
course alone, in average time of 69 m. p. h. 
Patrol boats towed Miss England III to 
shore. 


Wood: “It was fine to win but we 
would have liked . . . arace. . . .” Don: 
“Personally I would like to come again 
but that would be up to Lord Wakefield.” 
Lord Wakefield: “Although we failed .. . 
we hope to be able to benefit from the 
lessons learned in this trial. . . .” 





-—— 


| Golf 


At Brookline, Mass. is the country 
club where, in 1913, when he was 20, 
Francis Ouimet tied famed Harry Vardon 
and Ted Ray in his first U. S. Open 
championship, then beat them both in a 
momentous play-off. Francis Ouimet does 


a lot of his golfing at the Brookline clyh 
but it was for another momentous match 
against British golfers that he was there 
again last week. As U. S. Amateur Cham. 
pion he had been made captain of the 
U. S. Walker Cup Team 

Play began with Scotch (two-ball) four. 
somes. Paired with slim young George T. 
Dunlap Jr. against the crack British pair 
of long-driving John Stout and John 
Burke, champion of Ireland who signs his 
first name “Sean,” Ouimet’s _ putting 
helped his partner win four of the first | 
five holes. The match was over at the 
30th, with Ouimet & Dunlap 7 up. Cap. 
tain Thomas Arthur (“Tony”) Torrance 
of the British team and John De Forest, 
British Amateur champion, did very little 














Keystone 


CAPTAINS OUIMET & TORRANCE 


All England could show was a small round 
dent. 


better. They lost to Gus Moreland (in- 
vited to join the U. S. team while he was 
winning the Western Amateur last fort- 
night) and huge Charlie Seaver - (Stanford 
footballer, who plays golf because his 
father wants him to) on the 31st green 
Jess Sweetser and George Voigt beat the 
Hartley brothers, Rex and Lister, 7 & 6, 
after Rex Hartley had admitted being 
made bloodydamnedmad by one of Sweet- 
ser’s drives which started out of bounds, 
hit a tree, bounced back toward the green. 
The closest match of the day ended on 
the 32nd green. Young Billy Howell and 
Don Moe, whose 67 at Sandwich in 1920 
made a Walker Cup record, had lost five 
holes out of nine to their 22-year-old 
opponents, Eric McRuvie and Eric Fid- 
dian, but not until they were 7 Up. 
Howell’s short putt for a birdie, after 
McRuvie had holed a long one, ended the 
match. 

The singles next day were a pleasant 
formality. Low score of the day—George 
Dunlap’s 66, while he was beating Enric 
McRuvie, 10 & g—was a new record for 
Walker Cup play. When Ouimet was 3 
up with 8 to play against Torrance It 
looked as if he were sure to even matters 
for the 7 & 6 beating that Torrance gave 
him two years ago but Torrance got a ? 
on the 30th and played beautiful golf to 
halve the match. Two other matches— 
Burke v. Westland and Stout v. Sweet 
ser—ended all-even after 36 holes. Rex 
Hartley had another chance to be bloody- 
damnedmad after losing, 2 & 1, to Gus 
Moreland; so did his brother, who lost 
3 & 2 to Maurice McCarthy Jr. Seaver 
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pounded out prodigious drives to smother 
Fiddian 7 & 6. 

When the series was all over, the only 
thing the British team could really be 
pleased about was a small round dent in 
the side of the Walker Cup. It was a 
reminder of the only match that went to 
England this year, the one between 
George Voigt and Leonard Crawley, a 
Dunfrieshire schoolmaster better known 
in England for his cricket than his golf. 
Crawley’s iron on the 18th overshot the 
green and bounced against the Cup which, 
with its bright silver handles sticking out 
like donkey’s ears, was standing on the 
clubhouse lawn. 

At St. Paul was the Professional Golf- 
ers’ Association championship, hardest 
match-play tournament in the world to 
win, for which British & U. S. Open 
Champion Gene Sarazen failed to qualify 
three weeks ago. Ponderous Olin Dutra 
who looks like Jack Dempsey and handles 
his putter like an elephant with a tea- 
spoon, won the medal with 140. His 
brother Mortie, Johnny Farrell, Mike 
Turnesa, Abe Espinosa, Walter Kozak, 
Tommy Armour and last year’s Open 
champion, Billy Burke, were all over the 
play-off score—153. The first round was 
memorable for two tremendous matches 
which passed the record set when Chick 
Evans won the 1920 U. S. Amateur in 4o 
holes. 

Dour little Bobby Cruickshank played 
so badly against Al Watrous of Detroit 
that he was 9 down on the 24th green. 
Watrous felt sorry for him and conceded 
a hard six-foot putt for a half. Bobby 
Cruickshank plays his best golf when he 
is angry; sympathy makes him furious. 
He won nine of the next eleven holes, 
clinched the match on the 41st green by 
pitching a niblick shot dead and dropping 
the putt for a 4 while Watrous, on the 
green in 2, took 5. 

Walter Hagen had a different sort of 
match with stolid Johnny Golden of Noro- 
ton, Conn. They were never more than a 
hole apart. Golden was 1 up at noon. 
He was still up at the 35th, but Hagen 
birdied the hole to square the match. 
They halved every hole till the 43rd, 
where Golden dropped a ten-foot putt for 
the birdie 4 that won. 

It looked as though slim Tom Creavy, 
last year’s winner, would play Olin Dutra 
for the title but Creavy, when he had 
squared his semi-final match with Frank 
Walsh of Chicago on the 36th, after being 
9 down in the morning round, missed an 
important five-foot putt on the 38th. 
Dutra, who had coasted through the tour- 
nament, played Walsh in the finals. In 
California, where he and his brother 
learned to play on an improvised course 
between two trees in a meadow, Dutra is 
known for his steadiness, his diligence on 
practice tees. His short swing is especially 
useful on windy days. There was a crisp 
wind blowing across the Keller course the 
Sunday of the final but it bothered Walsh 
as little as it did Dutra. They finished 
the morning round all even, with 71's. In 
the afternoon, Walsh went out in 35. 
Dutra had a 33. When the match ended 
on the 33rd green, with Walsh four down, 
It made Dutra’s record in winning his last 
three tournaments—Metropolitan Open, 
North Shore (Chicago) Open, P. G. A— 
31 under par for 304 holes. 
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270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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You Need a Modern Method 


for a Modern Job 











INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


. .» Business today requires executives to 
make more decisions . . . decisions of greater 
importance than ever before. 

These decisions must be based on con- 
clusive and essential facts—facts compiled at 
low cost... accurately and with the greatest 
possible speed. 

Such results can best be achieved through 
the use of International Electric Tabulating 
and Accounting Machines (Hollerith). 

These devices compile accounting and 
statistical records with speed, accuracy and 
economy. They yield vitally important reports 
and analyses which, under manual methods, are 
not undertaken because the length of time that 
necessarily must elapse before their completion 
renders them of little value as operating guides. 

The International Electric Tabulating 
and Accounting Machines, in every phase of 
commerce and industry, are giving executives a 
better control and a deeper knowledge of their 
business. 

In justice to yourself, permit one of our 
representatives to explain how they can vitalize 
your accounting system and provide similar 
results for you. 


International Business. Machines Corporation 


nternational Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines . 


International Industrial Scoles . 


General Offices 


. . Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


ea if 4 INESs Consilien Divtalais 


NTERNATIONAY 








. . International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


300 CAMPBELL AVE., W. TORONTO, ONT. 
HINE® ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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-KLEVEN YEARS 





ERCSIP Equipped Pennsylvania 
Crushing Mill of the type used at 
the Thomasville Lime & Stone 





November, 1921 


a 


SSCS Pillow Blocks as shown in major 
illustration provide a perfect housing for 
SSCS Bearings. They keep oil in and 

dirt and other foreign matter out. 


PROMISE 


plant, Thomasville, Pa., 


since 


Is 





of SERVICE 


in a BLIZZARD of 


POWDERED LIMESTONE!!! 


Industry does not assign its TOUGH jobs to 
bargain-counter bearings... not for example, 
where giant crushing mills are concerned... 
or railway journals...or great river dredges... 


These are jobs for bearings that are going 
to stand up... take their punishment... 
and LIKE it. Industry knows the difference 
between promises and performance . .. where 
bearings are concerned. 

And so, eleven years ago, almost as a 
matter of standard practice, S0S Bearings 
went into the Pennsylvania Crusher shown 


SKF Bearings in Pennsylvania Crushing Mill Offer 
Another Outstanding Story of SKF Performance 








here. In spite of the varying loads to which 
crusher bearings are subjected ... in spite of 
the fact that the 0S Bearings on this job 
worked in a veritable blizzard of powdered 
limestone all during that period, the bearings 
are still in service...still in perfect condition. 


SS0SF Bearings are built to out-perform 
on the toughest kind of jobs, the brute 
jobs of industry...so they provide a MARGIN 
of performance on almost any kind of task to 
which they are assigned. SS0S/° Industries, 
Inc., 40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


ONLY A PROMISE...PERFORMANCE IS 
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TIME 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Silk 

The U. S. silk industry, to its intense 
delight, last week found itself suddenly in 
the midst of a boom. Unlike cotton and 
woolen men, silk men are much at the 
mercy of THEM and last week it was 
gloriously plain that THEY—the fashion 
designers of Paris, the style buyers and 
editors from the U. S., and the 40,000,- 
o00 U. S. women who wear dresses—had 
decided on a style change which would re- 
quire the U. S. silk industry’s most dili- 
gent services. 

THEY do not decide all of a sudden. 
The blessed event which now delights silk 
men really began last February when the 
U.S. style buyers found nothing to excite 
them at the Paris salons and bitterly said 
so, threatening never to come back. Oh, 
please come back next summer! begged 
Vionnet, Lanvin, Patou, Schiaparelli, 
Chanel, et al., and promised faithfully to 
have something that would surely start a 
U. S. fad, a wave of buying under the ir- 
resistible pressure of Fashion. 

The U. S. buyers last month went back 
to Paris skeptically. Sure enough, word 
soon went around the silk industry’s lunch 
tables that something had been found. It 
was not exactly something new; it was 
merely old enough to seem new. It was 
Rough Crepe, which takes more silk fibre 
per yard than any other silk dress stuff. 
Crepe de Chine has not been “in” for 
years, rough crepes have never been popu- 
lar. Few wardrobes would contain old 
crepe de Chine dresses, let alone rough 
crepes, that could be made over. Silk 
men know that there are 10,000,000 U. S. 
women who have never had a silk <iress. 
Perhaps 5,000,000 more cannot now afiord 
to buy one, though a silk dress that cost 
$25 in 1929 will cost but $10 this year. 
Even so that leaves 20 or 25 million 
women who will feel they must, and 
therefore will, have at least one crepe 
dress almost right away. That was the 
beauty of it. When THEY decide, things 
move quickly. 

Silk men say that a silk fad sweeps the 
vorld about every ten years. Creeping 
out of the post-War slump, in 1922 the 
silk industry was whipped to prosperity 
by a huge and sudden demand for crepe 
de Chine. It replaced taffeta, which had 
clung on tenaciously from the billowy era 
at the turn of the century, as the standard 
dress silk. When the good news came last 
month, silk mills had little rough crepe in 
stock. So great and so urgent was the 
demand that silk men last week were 
vainly trying to buy from each other to 
satisty orders. A good part of the silk & 
rayon industry’s 125,000 operatives had 
already trooped back to re-opened mills. 
Consumption of raw silk last month 
Jumped to 60,000 bales—up 29% from 
last year and the highest monthly taking 
in nearly two years. Japanese farmers 
clop-clopped about their sericulture more 
cheerfully, for the sudden demand had 
shot raw silk prices 82% above the June 
low of $1.10 a pound. 

Rough crepe is an old silk product but 
the demand for it has always been nominal. 
All crepes are woven on large looms with 
some threads highly twisted. When the 








cloth is removed these threads tend to un- 
twist, giving it a rough or pebbly appear- 
ance. Rayon, though not so elastic as 
silk, is also used for crepes and rayon 
mills are sharing in the present boom. 
Most popular colors, silk men think, 
will be Harvard red, followed by black, 
olive green and royal blue. Trade names 
for some of the rough crepes include Bag- 


heera, Billowee, Bubble crepe, Krinkle 
Krepe. Less elegant are two new silk 


fabrics, Necking Time and Razzle Dazzle. 

Largest maker of dress silks is Stehli 
Silks Corp. Susquehanna, Schwarzen- 
bach Huber & Co., Cheney Bros., C. K. 
Eagle are all large silk makers, but their 
business is less specialized. In 1929 
Stehli sold 14,000,000 yards—enough for 
5,000,000 dresses. About three-fourths 
was sold to dress manufacturers, one- 
fourth to stores for over-the-counter dis- 
tribution. Their annual volume is nearly 





CHARLES GATES DAWES 
Starting anew? 


(See col. 3) 


$25,000,000, The business was founded 
by Statthalter Rudolph Stehli in Obfelden, 
Switzerland, in 1837, has remained in the 
family ever since. The company now has 
3,500 looms scattered through Switzerland, 
Italy, Germany and the U. S. Emil J. 
Stehli, grandson of the founding Statt- 
halter and president of Stehli Silks Corp., 
came to the U. S. in 1897 to establish an 
importing house as an adjunct to Zurich’s 
Stehli & Co. Importing of Stehli silks 
proved profitable until the Dingley tariff 
ended it forever. As U. S. manufacturers 
do today in foreign lands, the resourceful 
Stehlis promptly started manufacture of 
silks safe within the tariff wall. Now the 
U. S. branch of the family business is four 
times as large as the sturdy Swiss parent. 
Of the fourth generation is blond, pink- 
cheeked Henry E. Stehli, able young 
secretary and treasurer of Stehli Silks 
Corp. To reap the harvest of rough crepe 
Stehli has recalled 2,000 workers, its mills 
have been stepped up to three shifts. Pro- 
duction in anticipation of another silk 
year is running 25% above rated capacity. 








New Dawes Bank? 

Ever since Charles Gates Dawes’s Cen- 
tral Republic Bank & Trust Co. obtained 
a $90,000,000 loan from the R. F. C. 
(Time, July 4), Chicago’s LaSalle Street 
has thought there was little doubt that 
the bank would gradually liquidate. Last 
week Chicago’s Herald & Examiner said 
it had learned that Central Republic 
would indeed liquidate, paying depositors 
in full, but that Chairman Dawes would 
start afresh with a new bank capitalized 
at $5,000,000. The new bank (of which 
Banker Dawes would again be chairman), 
would be called Dawes Bank & Trust Co. 

Questioned on the report, Banker 
Dawes labeled the story as “premature,” 
but admitted there would be a “re- 
adjustment” of Central Republic’s affairs. 
As yet, he said, plans had not been rati- 
fied by the 5,000 stockholders of which 
he is one of the largest. Though he claimed 
“business was going on as usual,” Central 
Republic was known to be making few 
if any new loans. 

After the merger with National Bank 
of the Republic last year, Central Repub- 
lic had deposits of $264,000,000. By last 
June these had seeped away to $112,000,- 
ooo. Whether it continues in business or 
liquidates, another big problem facing 
Central Republic is that of leases. As the 
bank absorbed other institutions, rentals 
for quarters abandoned piled up. The 
mergers also forced Central Republic it- 
self to seek larger space which today is 
not required. It is estimated that the 
annual rentals now total $1,250,000. -Ob- 
servers pointed out that perhaps liquida- 
tion is the only way to escape this stag- 
gering burden. 

The Herald & Examiner pictured 
Banker Dawes as having to begin his 
career anew, returning to the day in 1902 
when as an able young man of 37 he or- 
ganized Central Trust Co. of Illinois 
Under his guidance it grew into the Loop’s 
third largest bank. The chief complaint 
of Banker Dawes, 67 last fortnight, is that 
he can no longer obtain underslung 
hubble-bubble pipes. Though the institu- 
tion he built may be razed, Banker Dawes 
could probably take with him at least 
$50,000,000 of old Central Republic de- 
posits if he decided to found a new bank. 


$1,000 Comeback 


“We bank on the South” was the slogan 
with which Rogers Clark Caldwell reared 
his dreams of economic empire. In Cald- 
well & Co., his Nashville banking house, 
his dreams achieved the reality of a 
$100,000,000-a-year-investment business 
and the control of a complex, pyramided 
financial structure which embraced $600,- 
000,000 of banks, insurance companies, 
newspapers, realty and industrial con- 
cerns. When the whole enterprise crashed 
(Time, Nov. 24, 1930) the reverberations 
sent banks toppling, stripped thousands of 
depositors of their money, brought grief 
and ruin to investors from Kentucky to 
Arkansas, even rumbled into Tennessee’s 
capital. 

Self-confident, ambitious, the young 
promoter found no financial scheme too 





big. With his potent friend Publisher 
Luke Lea of the Nashville Tennessean 


(the man who tried to kidnap the Kaiser 
from Holland as a Christmas present for 








IRON FIREMAN 


* 
may save you *300 
out of every $1000 of your present fuel Cosi 


@ Examine your annual fuel bill and see 
what a saving of 30 per cent would mean 
to you. Nearly any boiler whichis burning | 
hand-fired coal or other fuels can effect 
these savings, which are only a small part 
of the total benefits being enjoyed by 
many thousands who have installed Iron 
Fireman in their businesses or homes. 
Other advantages are: Elimination of the 
smoke nuisance; steady, even heat or 
boiler pressure, automatically maintained; 
labor cost savings; improvements in pro- 
duction, andin working and living condi- 
tions that always attend more efficient, 
more uniform boiler or furnace operation. 

Your Iron Fireman dealer can analyze} 
your conditions and lay before you a de- 
pendable report showing what can be 
accomplished in your own particular case. 
Ask for this free survey. Get your share of the 
more than $7,000,000 yearly fuel savings 


which Iron Fireman users are enjoying. 


> Fuel savings by Iron Fireman users, as reported in a national 
survey , average 31.62 %—equivalent to an annual earning of 
39.44 % on the cost of their Iron Fireman Automatic Coal Burners, | 





IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., 3170 W. 106th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Send literature [ I request a survey of my heating plant. 
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President Wilson), Bankster Caldwell 
gained favorable political ears. Because 
$6,400,000 of State funds were tied up in 
Caldwell banks when they closed, an angry 
legislature talked of impeaching Gover- 
nor Horton. Bankster Caldwell was con- 
victed of fraudulent breach of trust in 
substituting collateral securities of less 
than specified value. Higher courts re- 
versed the conviction, however, and Bank- 
ster Caldwell has spent not one day in jail. 
Following this reversal, indictments were 
quashed. Bankster Caldwell considered 
himself vindicated. 

After he was shorn of fame & fortune 
he announced he would become a farmer. 
But old dreams returned. Last week with 
three of his old associates the forty-year- 
old financier incorporated Rogers Caldwell 
& Co., investment bankers, and opened for 
business at his old stand in the eight-story 
Harry Nichol building at the corner of 
Nashville’s Union Street and Fourth 
Avenue. The new concern has capital of 


$1,000. Said he: “Fiiteen years ago when 











Rocers CLARK CALDWELL 
Again: “We bank on the South.” 


I started my first company, I had less than 

. we have with our new company. I 
have always hoped, since my difficulties 
began, to re-enter the banking business. 
I feel the time is now ripe. Tremendous 
fortunes will be made within the next 
few years by those businessmen who are 
foresighted enough. . . .” 

New Rogers Caldwell & Co. expects to 
have for its slogan: “We bank on the 
South.” 


Idaho Flurry 

Founded long before most Idahoans can 
remember, Boise’s First National of Idaho 
had grown to be the State’s largest bank. 
As long as all Idahoans can remember, 
First National has stood as solid as the 
Continental Divide. Even after Boise 
City National Bank closed last month, no 
one eyed First National with suspicion. 
With no runs, no inklings of imminent 
trouble, First National’s customers one 
morning last week found posted on the 
doors a terse note from the U. S. bank 
examiner stating that the directors had 
voted to close the institution in the inter- 


ests of depositors. Simultaneously nine 
affiliated country banks closed in central 
and western Idaho and eastern Oregon, 
Total resources of $12,750,000 were jp. 
volved. Crawford Moore, head of the 
whole group, shut himself in his palatial 
home, refused to comment. 

Stunned at first by the closing of wha 
they thought was their strongest institu. 
tion, Boise citizens stampeded for their 
deposits in the First Security Bank, only 
bank left in Boise. Panicky crowd 
swarmed into the lobby, impatient queues 
stretched out into the street and half-way 
around the block in both directions, At 
noon President John Lynn Driscoll strung 
a huge sign across the front of his First 
Security, promising to pay each & every 
depositor in full, inviting all to come and 
get their money. The run stopped as sud- 
denly as it had begun. Next day Idaho's 
Senator Borah assured Boise that the 
R. F. C. would aid in re-opening the two 
closed banks. Boise again was quiet. 


Goodrich’s Cake 

A group of executives headed by Presi- 
dent & General Manager Arthur B. New- 
halb of the $24,000,000 Hood Rubber Co, 
last week bought control of their con- 
cern from the parent B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Producer chiefly of rubber footwear, 
Hood was acquired by Goodrich in 1929 
and all Goodrich footwear activities were 
concentrated in the Hood plant in Water- 
town, Mass. No sooner had Goodrich 
made the purchase than rubber footwear 
sales began to fall. The mild weather last 
winter dropped sales for the industry to 
less than one-half of pre-Depression 
volume. Officials offered no explanation 
of the Hood sale, but Wall Street thought 
that, without harm to anyone, Goodrich 
had smartly eliminated Hood’s losses from 
its consolidated statements. 

The deal enables Goodrich to have its 
cake and eat it, too. Voting control goes 
to the buying executives through owner- 
ship of 3.300 of the 6,000 shares of com- 
mon outstanding. The rest of the common 
goes to Goodrich along with 120,00 
shares of preferred stock. Since this pre- 
ferred stock is convertible share for share 
into common after Jan. 1, 1937, Good- 
rich can eventually regain control. If no 
dividends are paid, the preferred receives 
voting rights on the same date, control 
reverting to Goodrich. Though Hood oft 
cials say the amount is a secret, something 
was paid Goodrich for the small block oi 
common. In addition to its continuing 
financial interest, Goodrich will distribute 
Hood products through its selling organ 
zation. 

Deals & Developments 

Frigidaire v. Upstarts. The last five 
years have brought dazzling growth to the 
electric refrigeration industry. Produc: 
tion leaped from 390,000 units in 1927 10 
965,000 last year. Public utility com 
panies have pushed sales to their custom 
ers to build up power consumption 
At the forefront of the expansion have 
been General Electric, Kelvinator, Ger 
eral Motors (Frigidaire), Westinghous 
Servel’s Electrolux has+ led the #% 
field. During the Depression many é 
smaller manufacturing concern has ad¢ 
ed electric refrigerators as a_ profitable 
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Three Important Predictions 
By A. W. WETSEL 


—and the third may prove to be the greatest of all 


N September 2nd, 1929, A. W. 
Wetsel clearly pointed out that 

the upward movement of stock prices 
was exhausting itself and the next 
major movement would be down— 
precipitately down. It was not a pop- 
war prediction and for some weeks 
there were many scoffers. After the 
frst drastic break of early October the 
coffers disappeared but there were a 
few skeptics left. It might have been 
alucky guess. Others asking for ad- 
vice immediately after this break were 
told there would be a substantial rally 
and were also told at what prices to 
vet out on that rally. It occurred and 
they got their prices. It then began to 
dawn on many people that there was 
something more than guesswork in 
connection with a Wetsel prediction. 

But at any rate that was important 
prediction No, 1, t 
Following that, Mr. Wetsel confined 
himself to his own clientele and from 
technical analysis repeatedly pointed 
out turn after turn of short and inter- 
mediary duration. Then came April 
15, 1931. Probably this was in many 
respects the most critical point in the 
entire bear market. The early months 
of the year had witnessed an upswing 
which extended to business and com- 
modities and had inspired economists, 
business men and many others with 
the belief that THIEN was the time to 
huy—and many did buy. After a few 
weeks of receding prices a hardening 
period set in lasting for 11 days and 
further confirmed confidence in many 
to buy. Mr. Wetsel then dictated a 
special telegram reading “Market 
absolutely hopeless — sell all trading 
and investment holdings.” 

And this prediction was not popu- 
larly received — but it proved to be 
important prediction No. 2. 


Prediction No. 3 

Now, on July 7 the A. W. Wetsel 
\dvisory Service covered its last 
“short” position. On July 9th we 
began to buy stocks on a broad scale. 
Mr. Wetsel stated that a turn was 
imminent and furthermore stated ex- 
actly what the nature of the upturn 
would he—namely: (1) that the turn 
would take place suddenly, (2) that 
the market, in terms of published 
averages, would not spend much time 
around the low point, (3) that prices 
would advance persistently — if not 


sharply, (4) that practically all stocks 
would share in the recovery, (5) that 
second and third rate issues would 
appreciate proportionately more than 
high grade stocks, and (6) that securi- 
ties would advance substantially be- 
fore business actually improved . 

that business could not and would not 
improve until securities advanced. 


Why This Record Is Given 

This record is here given to show 
that there is a great deal more known 
about WHEN to buy and WHEN to 
sell than is generally supposed. 

But the importance of this knowl- 
edge lies, not in picking out high 
spots, as in the case of the above three 
outstanding predictions—but in being 
able to forecast short and intermedi- 
ary price movements with consistent 
accuracy. It is only through such 
knowledge that investors can abandon 
weak and ineffective policies which 
have caused them losses and enable 
them to turn with confidence to a 
flexible or scientific trading policy as 
a solution to their problems. 


What Was NOT Predicted 

It is important therefore to care- 
fully discriminate between what Mr. 
Wetsel did predict and what he did 
NOT predict. He did predict the 
down turn of 1929 and. its nature. He 
did NOT predict a three year bear 
market. He did predict the turn from 
July 9, 1932, and foretold its char- 
acter accurately. This enabled clients 
to obtain full advantage of the up- 
turn. He did not predict that this 
would mark the beginning of a sus- 
tained bull market. 

Such long term predictions, in our 
opinion, are utterly impossible to 
make and, what is more to the point, 
they are unnecessary. If one adopts a 


Note: On October 22, 1931, 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential 
members of his staff resigned 
from and severed all connection 
with the Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc., and established a new or- 
ganization which has afforded 
investors the continuation of 
Mr. Wetsel’s investment and 
trading services. The A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service is an 
organization standing for inde- 
pendent investment counsel and 
has’ no connection with any 
other organization whatever. 


Send 
Harmon, 
Accelerate 


Name 
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and 


Pull 


flexible trading policy and is 
sistently correct on the short 
intermediary swings the Long 


takes care of itself. 


True Conservatism Achieved 

by Action 

In this and in no other way can 
rapid recovery of capital be obtained, 
and real protection be assured. In 
more ways than one the informed 
trader is simply the most conservative 
of investors—he achieves conserva- 
tism by action instead of inaction. 
This intelligent way of regarding the 
business of investing is dealt with 
clearly and courageously in an article 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service entitled— 
“How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth — Through 
Trading.” 

It has probably done more to help 
people divest their minds of the falla- 
cies and half truths which are really 
responsible for their losses—and to 
give them a working grasp of the 
positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece of 
writing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 

This article shows that you need 
not wait to enjoy the benefits of cor- 
rect investment management — it 
shows why you need not fear further 
market declines or even possible fail- 
ures on the part of corporations 
but on the contrary how you can put 
these methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will 
send you “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 

Through Trading’’—without obli- 
gation. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
1540 Chrysler Building 


New York, N. Y. 


obligation, article by 
Protect Your Capital 
Through Trading.” 


me, without 
“How to 
Its Growth 
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Rea djustment 
ear in Industry 


In rebuilding confidence and 
prestige good bond paper for 
your business stationery speaks 
volumes. It symbolizes your 
faith in posterity—your belief 
that fine things still have their 
appeal. 

Lancaster Bond, one of the 
popular 100% new rag bonds 
made by Gilbert, is a rich, bril- 
liant paper that crackles in your 
hands like a new crisp bank 
note. Its distinction of being 
“The Aristocrat of Bonds” has 
been earned by 40 years of con- 
tinuous manufacture with the 
finest materials and machinery. 

Your printer, lithographer or 
engraver can supply Lancaster 
Bond letterheads and envelopes 
in white and numerous pastel 
colors. 


Gilbert Paper Company 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


LAN CASTER 







G One of the 


—— 


Lancaster Bond is now obtainable in 
convenient executive cabinet size with 
envelopes to match from the Kalamazoo 
Statsonery Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please use own business letterhead for reply. 








sideline. Examples: Crosley Radio Corp., 
Grigsby-Grunow Co. (radios), Wurlitzer 
Co. (musical instruments)—all concen- 
trating on the low-price field. In addition, 
a large number of independent companies 
have mushroomed throughout the land, 
usually buying and assembling the parts. 
Refrigerator men who have grown up 
with the industry say that these new- 
comers are spoiling the market, in many 
cases foisting off inferior products which 
give all mechanical refrigerators a bad 
name, 

Aiming at what it regards as upstarts, 


| General Motors last week slashed prices 
| on its smallest Frigidaire from $150 to 


$112 including tax. General Motors hoped 
the other big companies would follow, for 
only through competitive elimination of 
the upstarts do they feel that a stabil- 
ized industry can be achieved. Officials 
say the quality of Frigidaires has not been 
lowered, though the guarantee is reduced 
from three years to one. Led by General 
Electric, all major producers have hitherto 
offered the long guarantee. Newcomers 
seldom offered more than one year. 

Old Grocers. “Acker, Merrall & Con- 


dit has for a long time catered only to the 
wealthier people and today they are few 
enough, so that, combined with the ad- 
ditional burden of high rentals which land- 
lords would not reduce . . . receivership 
was the only logical step... .” Thus 
trouble came last week to a fancy grocery 
that had purveyed rich & rare foodstuffs 
to Manhattan’s best tables for 112 years. 
A. M. & C.’s small, lacquered delivery 
wagons and well-turned out horses were a 
familiar sight in pre-War Manhattan. 
Until Prohibition smart households bought 
much of their whiskey, gin, ales, wines, 
liqueurs and cigars from Acker, Merrall & 
Condit. Its wholesale tobacco business 
was sold to Faber, Coe & Greggs in 1922. 

The receivership was requested by 
Austin, Nichols & Co. to whom Acker, 
Merrall & Condit sold their wholesale 
grocery business in 1923. Since then the 
firm has operated five retail stores in Man- 
hattan, two in New Jersey, all equipped 
with restaurant and fountain service. Cur- 
rent assets of the firm dropped from 
$366,000 at the end of July 1930 to 
$68,000 last July. President Thomas B. 
Fisher said a reorganization would be at- 
tempted. 

Gillette Suit. Just before the merger 
of Gillette Safety Razor Co. with Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor Co. a small group of 
Gillette stockholders started suit to have 
certain directors return $21,000,000 to the 
company. The minority group claimed 
that capital had been impaired by $13,- 
000,000, that $8,000,000 was lost when the 
directors ordered the company to buy 
214,000 shares of its own stock at allegedly 
excessive prices. Some of the stock was 
purchased from a pool operated by several 
of the directors. Since then each director 
except the late King Camp Gillette has re- 
turned his profits to the company. With 
best Boston legal talent engaged in the 
fray, the suit dragged on for two years. 
Last month the court approved a settle- 
ment by which the directors agreed to pay 
the company $525,000 in cash and notes. 
Last week Judge William M. Prest found 
that the plaintiffs’ counsel were entitled to 
$307,880 more for legal fees and expenses, 
more than one-half the sum actually won. 


SCIENCE 


Ibex v. Eagle 


Polite and friendly but historic is the 
great dispute between the two foremost 
U. S. physicists as to what the cosmic rays 
are made of. Last week, this great dispute 
progressed a step further. 

Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Nobel Laureate, 
speeding into the far north after a summer 
of climbing mountains ibex-wise, reached 
a point on Hudson Bay only 350 mi. from 
the North Magnetic Pole in time to take 
cosmic ray readings during the solar 
eclipse. His mountain-top cbservations in 
many latitudes had led him to suspect 
that cosmic rays are not pulsations from 
outer space, as Dr. Robert Andrews Mill 
kan thinks, but streams of electrons prob- 
ably originating in Earth’s atmosphere. 
The nearer the Equator, he observed, the 
less was the rays’ intensity. Towards 
Earth’s poles, the intensity increased, 
Electrons would give such an effect since 
they would tend to spiral polewards. His 
readings last week on Hudson Bay, he 
telegraphed Chicago, again confirmed his 
view. What special electro-magnetic 
effect the eclipse had upon his observa- 
tions he did not say. 

Dr. Millikan was just leaving Pasadena 
for Winnipeg when he heard about his 
friendly rival’s telegram. From Winni- 
peg, where he may encounter Dr. Comp. 
ton, he will fly with an electroscope to as 
close to the North Magnetic Pole as Royal 
Canadian Air Corps planes can carry him. 
There he will make his own cosmic ray 
readings, then soar eagle-wise southwards 
to Texas, getting U. S. Army planes after 
he crosses the border, making electro 
scopic observations all along the way. 

Dr. Millikan’s conception of cosmic rays 
suits his optimistic temperament. He be- 
lieves the rays are evidence of the Uni- 
verse’s continual physical regeneration, 
The Compton view, at first inspection, 
leaves uncontroverted the evidence that 
the Universe is blazing to chaos. But there 
may be alternative interpretations, 
whether or not the forthcoming Millikan 
observations of cosmic rays coincide with 
those just collected by Dr. Compton. In- 
terpretations, twinkled Dr. Millikan last 
week, “will come up later.” 








British Association Meet 

The rorst meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
got under way at York, England last week 
with Sir Alfred Ewing, longtime (1916- 
29) principal of the University of Edin 
burgh, presiding. Sir Alfred at 77 is one 
of Britain’s great engineers. He attended 
his first British Association meeting when 
he was 12, wearing kilts. His recollection 
covers many “surprises that are common- 
places today: the dynamo, electric motor, 
transformer, rectifier, storage battery, in- 
candescent lamp,* phonograph, telephone, 
internal combustion engine, aircraft. steal 
turbine, . . . wireless telegraphy, therm! 
onic valve as receiver, as amplifier, 3 

*Fifty years ago last week the late Thomas 
Alva Edison started the first generation of the 


first central station system in the world. The 
current lit 400 lamps in Manhattan’s financial 


district, 
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generator of electric waves... for 
broadcasting. 

“Whither does this tremendous proces- 
sion tend?” he asked last week in his 


presidential address. “Man was ethically 
unprepared for so great a bounty. In the 
slow evolution of morals he is still unfit 
for the tremendous responsibility it en- 
tails. The command of Nature has been 
put into his hands before he knows how 





to command himself. . . . So man finds 
this, that while he is enriched with a mul- 
titude of possessions and possibilities be- 
yond his dreams, he is in great measure 
deprived of one inestimable blessing, the 
necessity of toil. . . . Where shall we look 
for a remedy? I cannot tell.” 

Aristocracy of Eudemons. With a 
remedy for Sir Alfred’s puzzle and many 
indignant words about the necessity for 
such a remedy came Professor Miles 
Walker of the University of Manchester, 
onetime British Westinghouse electrical 
engineer. He would have all communities, 
nations, peoples methodically co-ordinated | 
and controlled by boards of Eudemons 
(Great Engineers), who would see—as 
Aristotle advised—that every human led 
a happy life of action regulated by rea- 
son. Every inhabitant would do his proper 
share of work (the Soviet intention). For 
proof that Society could thus be run he 
suggested that Parliament should “found 
an experimental, voluntary, self-support- 
ing colony . . . Of say 100,000 persons to 
maintain themselves and continually to 
increase their wealth when freed from 
the restraints and social errors of modern 
civilization.” As a site for the experiment 
he suggested “one of the States of North 
America,” or France. 





Light-Twisted Life. Most people are 
right-handed. Certain sugars are also 
“right-handed”, in that they twist a beam 
of polarized light to the right. Maybe, 
suggested Dr. William Hobson Mills of 
Cambridge, the dexterity of chemicals and 
people have a common base. To experi- 
ment he projected beams of light through 
inert solutions. Some of the light was 
twisted to the right, some to the left. 
Right turns predominated slightly. This 
may account for the fact that all living 
things are essentially dissymmetrical, 
more right-handed than left-handed. 

Lord & Fleas. The late Nathaniel 
Charles Rothschild collected and classified 
leas. His brother Lionel Walter Roth- 
schild Lord Rothschild collects and classi- 
fes birds and butterflies, is a much re- 
spected zoological systematist. Lord Roth- 
schild last week maintained the concept 
of “flexible species”, that “individuals are 
never alike whatever their relationship to 
each other.” For example he cited the 
commonest British mouse-flea (Ctenoph- 
thalmus agyrtes). “A calculation . . . to 
find among them two absolutely alike in 
the number and position of the bristles 
on the body arrives at the amusing figure 
of many million billions, a figure certainly 
in excess of that of the whole flea-popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and tantamount to 
proving that there are no two specimens | 
alike.” 

Long-headed cat-fleas, he revealed, 
traveled into Europe on Egyptian cats 
In Europe they encountered short-headed 
dog-fleas on dogs and wolves. Now cat- 
fleas and dog-fleas live together on either 
cats or dogs, but do not inter-breed. 








Foundations for Western Business 


Western industry is centering increasingly in the San Fran- 
cisco metropolitan area, because production and distribution 
costs, computed on a basis of serving the Western domestic 


market and the trans-Pacific market, are here most favorable. 


Consider the Pacific slope: In this area are three preferential freight zones. 
Within the San Francisco zone is found 32.4% of the total Coast population, 
and San Francisco lies midway between the other two preferential zones. 


Tributary to the four large metropolitan markets—San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Seattle —are rich regional markets sustained mostly by agri- 


culture. Crop land acreage adjacent to metropolitan areas are: San Francisco 
6,356,183, Los Angeles 2,045,159, Portland 5,577,988, Seattle 4,732,998. 


San Francisco is the pivotal point of the Western market. 
With its low production and distribution costs, it is the strategic 
city for your Western business headquarters. 


Because of its associations with leading business enterprise 
throughout the West for 62 years, the Crocker Bank is able to 
give accurate information and sound advice about production 
and distribution problems in this region. Specific requests from 
responsible sources will receive the utmost consideration. 


Write to Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 
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A page of HENTRACKS .. 
needed reliable facts. But the home office 
sent a carbon copy—so blurred and 
muddled he didn’t dare trust it. 


. when he 


Whatever your business, take no 
chances with makeshift second sheets. 
Instead, use Sea Foam Bond — specially 
designed for clear carbon copies and effi- 
cient office forms. 

Sea Foam gives 14 clear-cut copies in 
one typing. It’s thin paper that cuts costly 
filing space; tough paper that stands 
erasures and hard handling. Comes in 7 
bright colozss. 

Ask your dealer for Sea Foam Bond. 
Or send the coupon for free test package. 


THE BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY, 
Brownville, N. Y. 


Look for this mork in each Sea Foom Bond sheet 
_—— 
‘PAM BON ID 


THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
_—4 






1000 or 500 sheets 
in the Green and 
Blue box! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


Brownville Paper Co., 
23 Bridge St., Brownville, N.Y. 


Prove it to me— with samples. 
No obligation. 





| Philadelphia Paralysis 





Philadelphia’s Municipal Board of 
Health last week became excited about the 
incidence of infantile paralysis in the com- 
munity, forbade all public and private 
(including parochial and Sabbath) schools 
opening before Sept. 20, closed “all other 
places where persons under 18 may con- 
gregate.” Neighboring communities cow- 
ered. In lower Merion Township every 
one under 21 is forbidden entreé to public 
assembly places.* Camden, N. J., across 
the Delaware River from Philadelphia, 


| decided not to be frightened, permitted its 


30,000 pupils to enter classes this week. 


| Gettysburg, Pa. also postponed school 


opening. 

The Philadelphia scare disturbed the 
U. S. Public Health Service very little. 
This year, unlike 1931, has not been an 
infantile paralysis year. Last year at this 
time the nation reported more than 1,000 


| cases weekly. Last week there were only 


253 cases reported. But nearly half of 
those were in & around Philadelphia. 

The virulence of infantile paralysis 
epidemics seems to have abated in recent 
years; or the treatment has improved. In 
1916 mortality was 20%, last year 10%. 
No consolation is that to Philadelphians, 
who lost eleven children last week, 41 
since the beginning of the year. 


ft 


Medical Centre 


Hercules Powder Co. wanted to know 
why, why, WHY Dr. Henricus Johannes 
Stander refused to remain as chemist. At 
28 he was one of the best colloid chem- 
ists in the U. S. Was it money? No! 
Why, then? Because, blurted Dr. Stander, 
a Yale medical graduate, son of a South 
African country doctor: “Because I’m 
going to be the damnedest best obstetri- 
cian in this country.” A Manhattan event 
last week marked him as superlatively 








| good, if not the best. The vast new med- 


ical centre of the New York Hospital- 
Cornell Medical College Association 
opened for patients and Dr. Stander was 
head of its department of obstetrics & 
gynecology, director of its Maternity Hos- 
pital sub-division, professor of gynecology 
& obstetrics in Cornell Medical College. 

The new medical centre, a splendidly 
massed group of eleven aseptic-looking 
white buildings, glistens upon the East 
River at 68th Street. It represents an 
amalgamation of New York Hospital (old- 
est in the U. S. save for Philadelphia’s 
Pennsylvania), Bloomingdale Hospital, 
Lying-In Hospital, Manhattan Maternity 
Hospital, and Cornell Medical College. 
Dr. George Canby Robinson, director of 
the joint administrative board of the or- 
ganization, hopes it will become ‘“‘a modern 
temple of healing.” 

The institution already has an endow- 
ment of some $30,000,000. John Pierpont 
Morgan gave it $2,000,000. George Fisher 
Baker & his late father jointly gave an- 
other $2,000,000. The Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial also gave $2,000,- 





*Most people acquire immunity to infantile 
paralysis by the time they become adult. 


MEDICINE 


ee 





ooo. But the largest donor and virtyl 
creator of the medical centre was the late 
generous Payne Whitney. His gifts totaled 
some $20,000,000. 

When journalists inspected the build 
ings the day before the official opening 


Septer 


last week, they wondered how to prevent | 


confusion between two clumsily named 
Manhattan institutions—the whitish New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical College 
Association at East 68th Street & East 
River, and the tawny Columbia Presby- 
terian Medical Center (largely endowed 
by Edward Stephen Harkness) at West 
168th Street overlooking the North (Hud- 
son) River. The long formal names are 
necessary for legal and sentimental re 
sons. Nicknames suggested: East River, 
East Side, or Whitney Medical Centre; 
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Dr. GeorceE CANBY ROBINSON 
His temple needed compasses. 


and North River, West Side, or Harkness 
Medical Centre. 

The new institution is so vast that 
to help avoid confusion the architects 
(Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott of 
Boston) put green floors in the surgical 
sections, blue floors in the operating de- 
partments, grey in the medical divisions. 
There are special light fixtures for each 
department. Wherever corridors intersect, 
a star in the floor shows the points of 
the compass. 


o— 





Drinking Women’s Daughters 

Last fortnight a eugenist reported that 
women loaded with lactic acid would bear 
daughters while alkaline women bore sons 
(Time, Sept. 5). 

Last week three Yale investigators— 
Drs. Harold Edwin Himwich & Louis 
Herman Nahum, assisted by N. Rakieten 
—reported to the International Congress 
of the Federation of Societies for Ex 
perimental Biology at Rome, that alcohol 
loads the body with lactic acid. If drink- 
ing women bear daughters and abstainers 
bear sons, thence arises a problem M 
progeny for eugenists and sociologists t 
resolve. 
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Accamen by thousands as radio’s 
finest, most thrilling program, “The 
MARCH of TIME” comes back onthe 
air Friday night—for the winter! Each 
Friday the Editors of TIME, the weekly 
newsmagazine, pick the most important, 
most memorable scenes from the live 
news of the week—then, with stark 
realism and intense human drama, re- 
enact those scenes so that the very 


characters seem to come to life in your 


TIME MARCHES ON! 







living-room. Through their new radio 
technique, TIME’s Editors take you to 
the world’s news fronts, to the sides of 
the great and the humble, into the midst 
of events significant and strange, thrilling 
and tragic, in the pace of time’s inexor- 
able march. Tune in on “The MARCH 
of TIME” this Friday and every Friday 
night. Close your eyes before your radio 
and you’re on the very scene of the 


march of living history! 


#4 MARCH of TIME 
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During September and October the Columbia Broadcasting 
System presents “The MARCH of TIME” as a sustaining 
feature. Starting November 4, TIME, the weekly newsmag- 
azine, will again sponsor the program at the same Friday 
evening hour throughout the winter. TIME’s Editors will 
prepare the entire senes. 


Tim E, Incorporated. Publishers of TIME 
and FORTUNE. 135 East 42d St., New York. 
















































SUITS FOR FALL 


The single-breasted suit with squarer shoulders and 
more closely fitted coat which we introduced this 
year in the Ready-made Department is supplemented 
by the older models with natural shoulders, which 
are continued as heretofore. We also present this Fall 
a new double-breasted three-button model. The new 
trousers are cut higher in the waist, and are made 
either with or without pleats. All of this cloth- 
ing is made in our own workrooms, with materials 
and workmanship of traditional Brooks Brothers 
quality. It is worth noting that—despite the wide 
choice in selection for which Brooks Brothers are 
known—there is never the large duplication of a 


given pattern which results in loss of individuality. 


$50 “$75 


Our travelling representatives are now beginning their Fall trip to 
46 leading cities. On request, we shall be glad to send you a copy of 
their itinerary and their address in your city—together with a folder 


presenting a number of suggestions for Fall. 


ay ED i818 


Ne Biot —MIL/ 
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Surplus Doctors 


Deans of the oe first-class medical 
schools in the U. S. and Canada, most of 
which open for business this month, are 
appalled at the numbers of candidates for 
medical education. At the end of last 
school year there were 22,135 students, 
During the previous year there were 
21,982. This year the schools expect q 
proportionate increase. But there is not 
room now for all medical aspirants 
Canada’s 2,448 students last year included 
308 U. S. citizens. The U. S. medical 
overflow sent 339 U. S. students and their 
fees into Great Britain (Scotland was very 
hospitable), 188 into Austria (a 50% in- 
crease over the previous year), 155 into 
Italy (100% increase), 183 into Germany 
(150% increase), 214 into Switzerland 
(230% increase). The American Medical 
Association, which keeps close tab on the 
situation, in its Journal last week printed 
the current picture. 

About 4,700 doctors begin their practice 
in the U. S. & Canada each year, and 
about 3,400 old ones die. The annual 
average for ten years has been: graduates 
3,920, deaths 3,088. 

How to prevent this surplus? Some 
medical schools have increased their fees. 
Johns Hopkins charges $610 tuition a 
year. Nine others charge $500 or more 
Only six charge less than $1oo. Fifteen 
schools will not give a medical degree until 
the graduate has put in a year as intern, 
in many cases without salary. Especially 
hard are U. S. examining boards on gradu 
ates of foreign medical schools. 


RELIGION 








Loaves & Fishes 


“And he commanded the multitude to 
sit down on the grass, and took the five 
loaves, and two fishes, and looking up to 
heaven, he blessed, and brake, and gave 
the loaves to his disciples, and the dis- 
ciples to the multitude. And they did all 
eat, and were filled: and they took up of 
the fragments that remained twelve bas- 
kets full. And they that had eaten were 
about five thousand men, beside women 
and children.”—St. Matthew: 14.19-21. 

Thus went one of Jesus Christ’s most 
noted miracles, on the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee which was variously called 
Tiberias or Gennesaret. The loaves were 
ot barley. The fish may have been bream, 
sheat-fish, carp or perch, all of which 
abounded in Galilee. “s 

According to church tradition, a basilica 
was built on the spot of the miracle 0 
loaves & fishes. Long buried under seven 
feet of clay, this basilica was unearthed 
last week by Rev. Evarist Andrea Mader, 
director of the German Oriental Institute 
(Roman Catholic) of Jerusalem. The 
ruin is 170 ft. long, with a 66-ft. transept 
Under the altar is a stone which appar 
ently marks the spot of the miracle. In 
front are mosaics of serpents, sea birds 
plants and lotus flowers. Behind are 
shown the loaves & fishes, with a sort ol 
basket which is presumably one of the 
twelve in which the left-overs were gath 
ered. 
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Baedeker Hollandaise 


Van Loon’s GEOGRAPHY—Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon—Simon & Schuster 
($3.75). 

Geography, physical and political, has 
never been made a very exciting subject 
in school. Smart Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon makes it exciting by taking it out 
of school and glorifying it. He is well- 
advised in having as publishers smart 
Simon & Schuster, high-pressure popular- 
izers. Written in Van Loon’s familiar, not 
to say impertinent style, as if he were 
talking to children but hoped to be over- 
heard by grown-ups, the 525 pages are 
thickly plummed with sketches and maps, 
many of them in bright colors. The book’s 
jacket conceals a gaily inaccurate map of 
the world, “suitable for framing.” It is a 
publishing venture that might easily be- 
come a best-seller. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club thinks so, has chosen it for 
September. 

Though Nature is the central character, 
Man is hero of Van Loon’s Geography. 
He is shown against an economic and 
geographic background, his character and 
achievements modified by the contours of 
his country, the bias of a mountain race, 
the tendency of a trade route. Not pre- 
tending to be anything but a “poor ama- 
teur,” Author Van Loon makes a blanket 
apology for statistical inaccuracies, ex- 
plains that the authorities he has had to 
depend upon contradict themselves. 
Doubtless few professional geographers 
will shoot a sitting bird by reading Van 
Leon’s Geography for mistakes; but even 
a fellow-amateur may hit on some. The 
graphic sketches and _ three-dimensional 
maps’ are often effective, enlightening, 
sometimes merely unscientific and cheap, 
for example a drawing of Fujiyama with a 
tree in the foreground captioned ‘The Old 
Japan”; the same drawing with a cannon 
substituted for the tree, captioned “The 
New Japan.” Author Van Loon’s bright 
chapter headings catch the eye, may 
engage many a reader: “Bulgaria, the 
soundest of all Balkan countries, whose 
butterfly-collecting King bet on the wrong 
horse during the Great War and suffered 
the consequences”; “Rumania, a country 
which has oil and a royal family.” 

In Van Loon’s breezy mnemonic method 
of imparting knowledge he explains earth- 
quakes by a pile of books, what is happen- 
ing to the earth’s surface by half-a-dozen 
clean handkerchiefs, the central Spanish 
plateau with a soup plate, two saucers and 
a spoon. The inner workings of the Gulf 
Stream, the puzzle of which is latitude 
and which is longitude, are other mysteries 
brightly revealed. 

The Author was born twelve feet be- 
low sea-level, at Rotterdam, Holland, has 
grown in 50 years to citizenship in the 
U. S., a ward boss-ship in the republic of 
letters and a large (6 ft. 3 in.), fat (225 
lb.) size. As with many big men, his voice 


a 


New books are news. 


is unexpectedly high. At literary teas, to 
which he grimly goes, he suffers, becomes 
galvanized with shyness. He speaks Eng- 
lish with a slight accent that sounds Irish 
rather than Dutch. Van Loon arrived in 
the U. S. at 21, was graduated from Cor- 
nell (1905), became successively news- 
hawk, Ph.D., lecturer. A. P. correspond- 
ent in Belgium at the beginning of the 
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HENDRIK VAN LOON 


Professionals should not shoot him sitting. 


War, he saw the siege of Antwerp, was 
nearly caught by the advancing German 
army. Nearly caught by poverty after 
the War, he tricked it by writing his first 
popular history, Ancient Man. Other 
books: The Story of Mankind, The Story 
of the Bible, R. v. R. 


o— 


Also Ran 


DestrE—Jean Fayard—Century ($2). 

Few love stories make a hero of the 
disgruntled suitor; few authors would 
dare try. Jean Fayard, son and employé 
of a Paris publisher, flirted with the idea 
but did not let his flirtation go too far. 
As a result, his “true love story” won the 
coveted Prix Goncourt (1931) over such 
competitors as Saint Saturnin and Night 
Flight (Time, Aug. 8). 

Jacques Dolent took his military serv- 
ice light-heartedly. Better educated than 
his companions, he was still fancy free, 
had no light-o’-love waiting outside the 
barracks to make him absent-minded dur- 
ing drill. But when he met Florence he 
did not stay intact long. She was model 
and mistress to an English painter, 
Dougherty—not much of a man to look 
at but good with a brush. Florence was 
getting tired of Dougherty and Jacques 
was more attractive. She sent Dougherty 
off on a trip, invited Jacques to spend his 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in TIME 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 135 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


leave with her. When his time was up, 
Jacques was desperately in love—the 
more so as he was not at all sure how she 
felt about him. He found out when she 
went off to the U. S. with a sailor. When 
she came back to Paris, still with her 
sailor, with whom she quarreled and got 
poorer every day, Jacques found he still 
loved her. Her sailor was unfaithful; in 
revenge she offered herself to Jacques, 
but he wanted no marked-down bargain. 
Seon Florence died of a heart attack. 
Jacques, Dougherty and the sailor re- 
membered their days of happiness with 
her, were glad they had been at least also- 
rans. 


In Kipling’s Boneyard 


Bridge—Little, 








PEKING Picnrc—Ann 
Brown ($2.50). 

Kiplingites will remember with a pleased 
grin, anti-Kiplingites with a shudder, that 
very Kiplingesque creature “Mrs, Hauks- 
bee,” the hard-bitten, hard-headed Anglo- 
Indian army wife in Plain Tales from the 
Hills who knew what was what, was fond 
of uttering scraps of omniscience in scrip- 
tural Kiplingo. In English Authoress Ann 
Bridge’s heroine, Mrs. LeRoy, Kipling 
readers will recognize a perfect re-edition 
of Mrs. Hauksbee. 

Mrs. LeRoy, empire-building wife of an 
oriental expert, has to live at the British 
Legation at Peking while her children are 
at school in England. Time: the unpleas- 
ant present. Mrs. LeRoy is regarded as 
one of the most fascinating, certainly the 
wisest woman in the International Settle- 
ment. In spite of troublous ¢t’ao pings 
(bandits), a week-end expedition is or- 
ganized to a temple some distance out of 
the city. Two love-affairs—between Derek, 
an attractive attaché, and Judith, Mrs. 
LeRoy’s niece; and between expertly 
amorous Henri and Annette, a silly U. S. 
beautv—begin to blossom on the trip. 
Mrs. LeRoy lends them both bits of her 
wisdom, begins to need it all for herself 
when Professor Vinstead falls in love with 
her. The ¢’ao pings capture the picnic 
party. For a few hours it looks as if all 
love-affairs were over. Thanks to Mrs. 
LeRoy’s leonine nerve and to peripatetic 
British pluck, the party is rescued. Derek 
gets Judith; Mrs. LeRoy and the profes- 
sor nobly part; Annette, because she is 
silly and American, incapable of growing 
up, dies of a sunstroke. 

A more English novel—in the Kipling, 
sun-never-sets-on-it sense —than Peking 
Picnic would be hard to imagine. Author- 
ess Bridge puts her not always tacit low 
opinion of all foreigners in a sufficiently 
high light, repeats with religious fervor 
the Kipling creed of England iiber alles. 
Broad-minded if not exactly up-to-date, 
the judges of the $10,000 Atlantic 
Monthly Prize unanimously picked Peking 
Picnic out of 750 manuscripts submitted 
for the contest.* 


Light-Hearted Lectures 
Lost Lectures — Maurice 
Knopf ($3). 


Perhaps because he has spent so much 
time in Russia, Maurice Baring has the 


Baring — 


*First Atlantic Monthly Prize Novel was 
Mazo de la Roche’s Jalna (1927). Second con- 
test (1929) resulted in no award. 
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gift of writing naively, does not depend 
in any serious way on traditional phrases 
or sentiments he picked up on English 
playing fields. These 14 “talks... for 
the most part . . . delivered to imaginary 
audiences” are dedicated to “Uncle 
George, Johnny Walker and André 
Maurois . . . all three of them partly re- 
sponsible.” 

Author Baring went to Eton and is still 
very proud of it. He seems to be un- 
ashamed of having been an undergraduate 
at “both Universities” (Oxford & Cam- 
bridge), a feat few Englishmen would 
care to mention. He tried Oxford first, 
“was ploughed” (flunked out) when he 
translated socordiam eorum inridere licet 
—‘It is licentious to laugh at a sister of 
mercy”—put his answers in the Divinity 
paper into such rhymes as: 

Firm as a rock upon the Faith’s 

foundations 

But rocky on the Book of Revelations. 

Oxonian & Cantabrigian readers may be 
annoyed at his pretended assumption that 
he finds it impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the two universities, is constantly 
getting them mixed up. A _ turn-of-the- 
century diplomat, Author Baring says he 
found the diplomatic service split from 
top to bottom over the question “as to 
whether papers should be kept folded, as 
had been the habit in the 18th Century, 
or flat.” When the more modern school 
seemed to have won out, “a certain Am- 
bassador of the Old School was appointed 

. and had them all refolded again— 
the work of several months.” 


Men & Machines 


INHERITANCE—Phyllis Bentley—Mac- 
millan ($2.50). 

A novel about six generations in a 
North of England cloth manufacturing 
family needs a strong theme to hold it 
together. Authoress Bentley’s theme is 
the old one about how machines, as they 
are gradually installed at Syke Mill, drive 
a painful wedge between employer and 
employés. The Oldroyds own Syke Mill. 
The first Oldroyd is murdered by his 
workmen in 1812 for setting up weaving 
‘frames. His son Will marries the sister 
of one of the murderers. Will’s legitimate 
son Brigg and his bastard son Jonathan 
quarrel over workers’ rights. Brigg mar- 
ries the daughter of a foreman. Their son, 
young Brigg, despises his mother a little, 
courts his cousin Jane, loses her to another 
foreman, marries into the county peerage. 
With Young Brigg, the Oldroyd blood be- 
gins to thin out. Francis, his son, marries 
Jane’s daughter, finds Syke Mill drifting 
into ruin after the War. There is not 
much that he or his boy David can de. 
After the crash, David jumps off the train 
on which his father is escaping from Ire 
Valley, starts back to make, presumably, 
a new beginning. 

Authoress Bentley, writing with traces 
of Galsworthian solemnity, makes her 
story move by practicing wiser economy 
than her Oldroyds. Novels like Jnherit- 
ance that have a family tree on the back 
fly-leaf usually take a long time getting 
there. This one does not move slowly; 
by the time Authoress Bentley’s readers 
reach the back-page pedigree they are 
likely to remember all the Oldroyds too 
well to need it. 


Books of the Week 


East oF Epen—Isa Glenn—Dou- 
bleday, Doran ($2.50). 

THE Fortress—Hugh Walpole— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Mark Twatn’s AMERICA—Bernard 
De Voto—Little, Brown ($4). A 
stout attempt to correct some Mark 
Twain myths. 

Mortimer Brice—Robert Hichens 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). The 
unfair sex gives poor Brice a series 
of beatings; at last he learns his 
lesson. 

JoHN Quincy ApAms — Bennett 
Champ Clark—Little, Brown ($3.75). 
Champ Clark’s son writes this biog- 
raphy of one of the most unpopular, 
most aristocratic U. S. Presidents. 

Rocer WILLIAMS—James Ernst— 
Macmillan ($4). The first life-size 
authoritative portrait of the New 
England firebrand. 

Tue Case Is ALTERED—William 
Plomer—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 
A London boarding-house with the 
roof lifted off and a_ hair-raising 
tragedy coming slowly to a head. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Alfredo Codona, trapeze per- 
former, widower of Lillian Leitzel, famed 
trapezist who died last year (Time, Feb. 
23, 1931); and Vera Bruce, a member of 
his troupe; in St. Louis, Mo. 


Married. Primrose Whitfield, 19, débu- 
tante niece of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie; and 
one William C. T. Gaynor, 21, Columbia 
medical student; in Manhattan. 

Married. Frederick George Moore 
Perceval, 11th Earl of Egmont, 18, Cana- 
dian rancher; and one Ann Geraldine 
Moodie of Calgary; in Calgary, Alberta. 











Married. Meade Minnigerode, 45, au- 
thor (The Fabulous Forties, Some Amer- 
ican Ladies, Certain Rich Men, Presiden- 
tial Years); and Mrs. Mildred Bright 
Mailliard, 34, Manhattan socialite; in 
Manhattan. 


Separated. Hubert Prior (“Rudy”) 
Vallée, crooner, orchestra leader; and Fay 
Webb Vallée, daughter of Santa Monica’s 
police chief. Reason: incompatibility. 

Divorced. Darwin Pearl Kingsley Jr., 
son of the board chairman of New York 
Life Insurance Co. who last week lay ill; 
by Heywood Mason Butler Kingsley; in 
Minden, Nev. Grounds: cruelty. 

Died. Paul Bern, 42, Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer executive, husband of Harlean 
Carpenter McGrew Bern (Jean Harlow), 
film actress: by his own hand (shooting) ; 
in Hollywood. 


Died. James Patrick Silo, 44, Man- 
hattan art dealer and auctioneer; of a 
heart attack; aboard S. S. Fort St. George, 
near St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Died. Col. Cushman Albert Rice, 54, 
soldier of fortune, big game hunter, orig- 
inal of the hero of Novelist Richard 
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Harding Davis’ Captain Macklin; of hear 
disease; at Green Lake, Wis. 

Died. Jerome A. Colvin, 59, horse § 
mule dealer, brother-in-law of Vice Pres. 
dent Charles Curtis; of indigestion; ig 
Topeka, Kan. ; 

Died. Mostofi el Mamalek, thrice Pre. 
mier of Persia; in Teheran, Persia, He 
was the only Persian given the title of 
Agha (Dignity or Lord) by the Shahs, 


Died. John Sylvester Fearis, 65, com. 
poser (“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere”); 
of a heart attack; in Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Died. Arthur George Wells, 70, vice 
president in charge of operation for Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; of 
pneumonia; in Chicago. 

Died. Vittorio Domizio Torrigiani, 70, 
onetime Grand Master of Italian Free. 
masonry; of a lingering illness; in Tus- 
cany, Italy. When Premier Mussolini 
abolished Freemasonry in 1925, Torrigiani 
was convicted of political interference, 
sentenced in 1927 to five years’ imprison- 
ment on the Lipari Islands. Though he 
was regarded as Miussolini’s greatest 
enemy, // Duce permitted his return two 
years later, partly because of Torrigiani’s 
infirmities. 

Died. Edgar James Swift, 72, psychol- 
ogist, author (Mind in the Making,* The 
Psychology of Childhood); in Hollis, 
Maine. 


Died. Dr. John George Gehring, 75, 
neurologist, psychiatrist; of a heart at- 
tack; in Bethel, Maine. Many a promi- 
nent U. S. businessman, lawyer and physi- 
cian has consulted Dr. Gehring, taken 
treatment at his home in the Androscoggin 
Valley. Setting them to dig potatoes and 
swim, he relieved their nervous tension. 
Dr. Gehring and his “inn” were the pro- 
totype and scene of Novelist Robert 
Herrick’s The Master of the Inn. 


« 


Died. James Wood Johnson, 76, phi- 
lanthropist, co-founder of Johnson & 
Johnson (surgical supplies); on the S. S. 
Majestic, en route to New York. 

Died. Alfred Pritchard Sloan Sr., 82, 
longtime (1880-1916) partner of Bennett, 
Sloan & Co., tea and coffee importers, 
father of President Alfred Pritchard Sloan 
Jr. of General Motors Corp.; of old age; 
in Plandome, L. I. 


Died. Dr. Arthur Henderson Smith, 87, 
missionary, author (China in Convulsion; 
Chinese Characteristics); in Claremont, 
Calif. Dr. Smith is credited with having 
convinced Theodore Roosevelt that a large 
part of the indemnity for the Boxer Re- 
bellion should be returned to China for 
the education of Chinese students in the 
U.S. 

Died. Electa Matilda Curtis Ziegler, 
91, philanthropist, widow of the late Wil- 
liam Ziegler, founder-president of Royal 
Baking Powder Co., foster mother of 
President William Ziegler Jr. of Great 
Island Corp.; of old age; in Manhattan. 


*Published 1908. Not to be confused with 
Mind in the Making (1921) by James Harvey 
Robinson. 
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